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profession of personnel management 
me; avalanched with a mass of print. Within 
Mh, typical two-months period there are pro- 
Miduced. from many and varied sources, 
Isome 3,000 pages of print on the subject of 
personnel management. To cut through 
the mass of writing and to bring to per- 
sonnel officials a more selective product, 
therefore, this abstracting medium is 
launched in order to "pick off the cream!" 
fof the printed accounts of personnel man- 
agement. It is our plan to have 'P M A" 
serve as a good vehicle for bringing to a 
national audience of readers a convenient 
over-view of what's new in the field. This 
is not a substitute for the accounts as they 
appeared in the journals and the books in 
the original. When our readers feel that, 
despite the skillfully prepared abstracts, 
they would find it profitable to catch more 
of the flavor, content, and details of the 
original account, they are encouraged to 
turn to the original source for the full 
story. 


A word about our staff. Our Editorial Ad- 
visory Board comprisesa cross-section of 
eminent individuals in the field of person- 
nel management and industrial relations. 
Its membership reflects a balanced rep- 
resentation of business, industry, manage- 
ment consultants, professional personnel 
}organizations, university departments of 
business administration, and government. 
In this and in successive issuesof "PMA" 
during 1955 we shall introduce them to you 
in order that you may know them better. 


Our staff of abstracters is drawn from 
personnel technicians with everyday expe- 
@ rience in personnel work, professors and 
advanced students of personnel manage- 
ment, and others who are keen followers 
of the field and are skillful abstracters 
of the literature of personnel management. 
They, too, will be introduced to you ina 
Subsequent issue of '"P M A." 


| We are privileged to have the cooperation 
of the publishers of some forty journals 
here and abroad and about fifteen leading 
publishers of books in personnel manage- 
ment and allied fields. Additional pub- 
lishers will join this roster. You will find 
that we have not included certain pub- 
lishers whose journals or studies are 
Subsidized by and produced exsjusivel 


for their own clientele. Nor have we 
included publishers of ''trade'' journals. 
It is proposed to include some of them in 
our cooperative arrangements inthe future. 


"PMA" has as its editorial policy the 
straightforward and comprehensive ab- 
stracting of the content of the original 
articles. To the extent possible the ab- 
stracts will be non-critical. There are 
already very many journals with "review" 
features which are concerned with the 
critical review of articles. We feel that 
"P MA" can make no substantial contri- 
bution by overlapping this literature. 
Moreover, our policy of non-critical ab- 
stracts will make it possible to convey 
more in the way of content rather than 
criticism. (The sole exception to this 


policy will be in the case of books where, 
obviously, we must express some com- 
mentary on their value in order to convey 
some meaning for the readers.) 


In this premier issue we have undertaken 
to abstract approximately seventy articles 
and about twenty-one books which have 
appeared in the press in relatively recent 
months. These aredrawn,as you willnote, 
from many different sources. 'PMA"'s 
interpretation of having "picked off the 
cream" of the writings in no way implies 
that those which have not been selectedare 
consequently lacking in value. We should 
like to make it clear that this is not the 
case. Itis largely a matter of the degree 
of value. As we see it, our staff's function 
is to explore all of the literature and to 
select for abstracting those items which 
will have the most enduring value and uni- 
versal interest for the personnel manage- 
ment profession in the long run. Our staff 
attempts to include surveys of a number 
of companies, accounts of interesting ex- 
perimental efforts, significant experiences 
of a single company or organization, new 
thinking and possibly new frontiers, more 
expert treatment of the conventional per- 
sonnel subjects, and so forth in personnel 
management. As we pursue this policy, of 
course, we always assume a margin of 
error. We trust this margin will not go 
beyond the bounds of reasonableness. 


A professional journal need not be a stuffy, 
intellectual journal -- and so we shall 
introduce some light touches here andthere 
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in "P M A" and we trust these will bein 
good taste. 


It has occurred to us, too, that you might 
like to know the company you keep and of 
the ''who's who'' among the subscribers to 
"P M A" who have joined you among the 
readers. A list of these firms and organi- 
zations will be placed as an insert in a 
future issue of "P MA." 


At a later date we hope to enlarge the 
scope of ''P MA" to include some of the 
so-called ''gems''of after-dinner speeches, 
addresses at personnel meetings, and 
other oral accounts which do not generally 
find their way into print. In addition, we 
may include abstracts of new films, gov- 
ernment documents, studies made by in- 
dustrial relations centers of universities, 
and the best of certain pamphlet literature 
in personnel management. But this is for 
the future, and will be determined by the 
extent to which this lends itself to the edi- 
torial purpose and policy of the journal. 


This premier issue came to life largely 


é around the Christmas season, and the 


| 


spirit of giving and good will has been eyj. 
denced by the many publishers, advisers 
and others who contributed and cooperatef 
with us. A very genuine expression o 
thanks is extended to them. 


Abstract journals in other professions . 
such as Chemical Abstracts, Psychologica 
Abstracts, and others -- have had a lon; 
history and their audiences have contribute 
much to the success of these journals ove; 
the years. It is our hope, too, to be aroun 
for a long time. And, we hope our reader; 
will feel free to communicate their views, 
criticisms, and constructive ideas to ys, 
This is the lifeblood of a ''going" journal, 
as you know, and especially of a new jour. 
nal. It is a pleasure to get together wit 
you by means of this ''Editorial Statement 
The "Editorial Statement" will not be i 
regular feature. We shall include it no 

and then when we have a hunchthatit woul 

be timely and of interest to our readerm 


Cordially vo rs, 


Nathaniel Stewart 
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the staff of the 
of “Pp MA” 


JESSE LEE MICHAELSON 


Jesse Lee Michaelson brings to “P M A” a combination of experiences as personnel offi- 
cial, line operator, and technical consultant — all with General Electric Company. His ad- 
ministration of General Electric’s employee relations program in recent years has earned wide 
recognition within and outside the Company. 


Mr. Michaelson is presently consultant in the General Engineering Laboratory of the General 
Electric Company and has responsibilities involving integration of the work of the Laboratory 
with other components of the Company. He was appointed to this position in early 1954, after 
a long technical career and as director of the Company’s employee relations program. 


He joined General Electric in 1928 after graduating from Northwestern Missouri State Teach- 
ers College with a B.A. degree in the field of physics. His early assignments were as labora- 
tory assistant, development engineer, and supervisor in color measuring equipment. As Sec- 
tion Head of die Colorimetry Section he was responsible for the development of the first Recording Spectrophotometer 
which has become used throughout the world in color measurement and control and is now recognized as the basic 
standard of color measurements. In 1937 he was designated as Section Engineer for the Photoelectric Equipment Sec- 
tion with responsibility for development of work on electronic measuring, recording, and control equipment as well as 
color measuring devices for industry. During World War II his work included development and design of magnetic detec- 
tion equipment used by the Allied Navies. In 1947 he was appointed Administrative Assistant for the Laboratory and in 
1951 was named Manager — Employee Relations. Significant developments in this phase of personnel administration 
were made during his three-year administration of the employee relations program of the General Electric Company. 


Mr. Michaelson holds various patents in color measuring devices. He is a licensed professional Engineer and holds 
membership in the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, The American Ordnance Association, and the American 
Association for Engineering Education. He is a past member of the American Institute of Physics and of the American 
Optical Society, and at one time served as President of the Schenectady General Electric Engineers Association. He 
holds the Certificate of Recognition award of the American Standards Association for his work in World War II in the 
field of color standards. Mr. Michaelson is also active in civic affairs and holds membership in various organizations. 


MORRIS S. VITELES 


Dr. Morris S. Viteles is Professor of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania. He has been 
actively engaged in research and practice in the field of industrial psychology for the past 30 
years, combining research in the university laboratory with the development of practical ad- 
ministrative programs in the capacity of Director of Personnel Research and Training, Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, afd as consulting psychologist for other prominent industrial organ- 
izations, including the Yellow Cab Company of Philadelphia, Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania and others. 


Dr. Viteles has conducted extensive research and administered ac. on programs covering 
many aspects of job adjustment and human relations in industry. Publications in the field of 
industrial psychology include INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY and THE SCIENCE OF WORK, 
contributions to other books, « ~has FIELDS OF PSYCHOLOGY. EFFECTIVE FOREMAN- 
SHIP, as well as numerous a: s in technical and popular journals dealing with the most 
effective use of manpower in industry. In his latest boo... MOTIVATION AND MORALE IN INDUSTRY, published in 
1953, Dr. Viteles presents a comprehensive account of studies and attitude surveys bearing upon the wants and needs 
of workers and on the effectiveness of financial and non-financial incentives. 


Dr. Viteles was active in important research in connection with the war effort, serving as Consultant to the Training- 
Within-Industry Section of the War Manpower Commission, as a member of the Applied Psychology Panel of the National 
Defense Research Committee, as Chairman of the Committee on: Aviation Psychology of the National Research Council, 
and as Consultant to the U. S. Navy and the Air Forces. 


Dr. Viteles is a member of the American Psychological Association, the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Industrial Relations Research Association, American Society of Training Directors, American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, etc. He is an Honorary Correspondent of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology of Great 
Britain, a member of the Board of Directors of the International Psychotechnical Congress, and of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Psychotechnical Congress. 


Dr. Viteles has served as Editor of the Psychological Clinic. He is also an editorial board member of the Personnel 
Journal, Journal of Consulting Psychology, and the Journal of Applied Psychology. 
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KENNETH 9. WARNER 


As Director of the principal organization concerned with the improvement of standards and 
practices in public personnel administration, Dr. Warner’s leadership has impact upon several 
million employees in the civil service. Moreover, the significance of Dr. Warner’s presence on 
the Editorial Advisory Board comes at a time when there is greatly increased emphasis upon 
improving personnel policies in the Federal service — a development marked particularly by 
the work of the current Hoover Commission. 


Kenneth O. Warner has served as Director, Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada since 1949. During the twenty-five years since he received his doctorate from the 
University of Washington, Seattle, he has devoted himself to the field of public administration, 
serving as a researcher, professor, administrator, editor, and association director. 


Dr. Warner has been employed by every level of government in this country. He organized 
and directed a state league of municipal officials in Arkansas and later served as a consultant 
with the American Municipal Association. On the state government level, he organized the first state-wide personnel 
program south of the Mason-Dixon line. During World War II Dr. Warner held four important posts in Washington. He was 
Director of Personnel, Office of Price Administration; Assistant Administrator in the Foreign Economic Administration; 
Executive Assistant to the U. S. Commissioner of Education; and Director, Division of Institutional Resources, National 
Security Resources Board. 


Dr. Warner has served as consultant and member of numerous official commissions. Among others he has served as 
personnel consultant to the Secretary of State, a member of the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, and Chairman of the Arkansas State Reorganization Committee. 


In his present capacity as director of an international public personnel association, Dr. Warner is concerned with 
improving personnel standards and practices in all levels of government in this country, Canada and a number of other 
countries. He is editor of the quarterly journal Public Personnel Review. 


Dr. Warner’s academic posts include the following: Professor and chairman of the Department of Political Science, 
University of Tennessee; lectureships at the American University Graduate School, the Florida State University, the 
University of Chicago, and Northwestern University. 


JOHN J. BURKE 


- Mr. Burke now occupies the position of director of personnel in an area in which techno- 
logical history has been made — at the Atomic Energy Commission quarters in Los Alamos, 
New Mexico. As Chief of the Organization and Personnel Branch, he serves as a member of 
the Field Manager’s staff in the Los Alamos field area, and, directs a program which re- 

quires continuing review of AEC contractor personnel administration and labor relations. In 


this position of responsibility his work reaches out into the community operations as well as 
in other areas. 


Mr. Burke is a native of Massachusetts — born in Haverhill and educated in that community 
and graduated from Boston College in 1942. Upon graduation, he was employed by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at Langley Field, Virginia, where he held the position of 
Assistant Personnel Officer. In 1946 he joined the Department of the Navy and held the position of Assistant Personnel 
Director and, later, as Personnel Director and Assistant Director of Administration at one of the nation’s foremost re- 
search and development laboratories — the David W. Taylor Model Basin in Carderock, Maryland. From 1951 to 1953 

he served in the Bureau of Ships where he held the position of Head of Employment Branch at headquarters — a re- 
sponsibility involving personnel policies and procedures affecting all U.S. naval shipyards and major Navy research 
and development laboratories in all parts of the United Smtes. 


He has served on a number of important boards, committees, and panels concerned with personnel administration, and 
holds membership in various societies and groups in the field of personnel management. He is married, has two children, 
and joins his family in its active role in civic affairs in Los Alamos. His community activities include membership in 
Kiwanis International, Board of Trustees, and Treasurer of the Community Chest organization. Mr. Burke is also a 
member of the organizing board for the Los Alamos YMCA organization. 


(To be continued in subsequent issues of "P MA”) 
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-BULLETINS - Complimentary for personnel administrators 


(Ll) STEPS IN HIRING. Recommends 13 steps for scientific processing of an 
applicant through the employment procedure, 7 pages, 


(2) DESCRIPTION OF BIOGRAPHICAL FIELDS. Descriptions and directive 


questions for the interviewer in thirteen biographical-psychologica! fields, 
10 pages, 


(3) PERSONALITY EVALUATION OF EMPLOYEES, Describes the basic per- 


sonality factors, and their relation to job success-failure in business and 
industry. 8 pages, 


(4) STEPS IN MERIT RATING PROGRAM. Outlines 9 steps for a company 


merit rating program, including supervisory training, administrative dec- 
isions, and employee progress review, 20 pages. 


(5) STEPS IN PERSONNEL TEST PROGRAM. Ten recommended steps for a 
company program in aptitude testing. Includes 9 case studies. 12 pages, 


(6) SOURCES IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, Lists names and addressees 
of 147 journals, 53 associations, 67 book and test publishers, and 106 ind- 
ustrial rdations centers, 15 pages, 


(The above bulletins will be sent gratis to personnel officers, 
Please make your request on company letterhead, stating the 
bulletins desired, and that your request is made as a reader 
a” Pe A,” Send your request to the following address: 

Industrial Psychology, Inc, Box 6056, Tucson 6, Arizona, ) 
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*PERSONALITY FACTOR SERIES 
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BOOKS 


Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 


of "P MA” in all issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Older books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 
are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 
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A GUIDE TO MODERN MANAGEMENT METHODS. PERRIN STRYKER. 
McGraw-Hill, 1954. 300 pages. $3.50 i 


Here is a behind-the-scenes revelation of anxious companies and resourceful men 
aware of their management problems and searching for answers. Ina sense it is a 
form of management autobiography. The journalistic talents of Perrin Stryker and the 
editors of Fortune bring together in this volume the choice articles on management 
which appeared in Fortune during the five-year period of 1949-1953. 


Six of these contributions deal with the executive — his selection, development, 
compensation, and retirement. All lively problems today and probably for some years 
to come. Ten other articles also border on the affairs of top management personnel 
and the impact of their decisions upon ali personnel — decisions in communication, 
management counsel, labor relations, and allied fields. There are several special 
presentations on the psychological problems of managerial personnel, manpower train- 
ing, and “managing management.” But, surely, the range of subjects is quite second- 
ary in this journalistic effort. 


What is really vital and valuable in this book is that each account is a living story of 
men and corporations (all identified), of personnel ventures which have succeeded and 
others which have failed, of developments accepted and others still open to contro- 
versy. From page 1 to page 300 the reporters provide a succession of cases, exper- 
iences, and examples — and it is for the reader to carry away his own hunches, 
opinions, and speculations as to who and what really influences management today. 


 (B-55-1) 


THE PRACTICE OF MANAGEMENT. PETER F. DRUCKER. 
Harper & Bros., 1954. 392 pages. $5.00 


Every profession has its philosopher-practitioner. Drucker occupies this distinctive 
position in the management proiession, having demonstrated his capacity as a leading 
practical consultant to corporations and having written several penetrating works in 
the allied business-management-economics field. This new volume comes at the mid- 
century point when the time is ripe for appraisal of a practical-philosophical kind. 


The book carries throughout a combination of practical experiences and perceptive 
analyses of management — the nature of management, managing a business, managing 
other managers, ee structure and the responsibilities of management, what it means 
to be a manager, and the management of workers and work. A good deal of craftsman- 
ship is demonstrated in the way in which these major subjects are treated not only in 
themselves but by weaving into the story the significant experiences in the history of 


management at General Motors, International Business Machines, Sears Roebuck, Ford, 
and others. j 


The reader is able to capture, in addition to the provocative and stimulating appraisals 
concerning the practice of management, the more important management trends of our 


times — past, present, and what may evolve in the future. | This, too, is “education 
for management.” 


(B-55-2) 


MANPOWER IN THE UNITED STATES. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION. 


Harper & Bros., 1954. 225 pages. $3.00 


This series of sixteen (16) contributions brings into one volume authoritative ac- 
counts of the meaning of mechanization, mobility and labor turnover, military man- 
power requirements, economic controls, the nation’s needs in scientific, engineering, 
and managerial talent, the labor market, the impact of social legislation, better 
management of human resources in business, industry, and government — all as they 
converge upon the central theme of manpower today. 


The economy of the nation is such that we continuously try to stimulate the creation 
of new ideas, apply the engineering savvy to translate the new ideas into practical 
application, mobilize men and money in order to get production under way, find man- 
agers who can direct production of goods and services at the level of greatest effi- 
ciency and required volume — and do all this on somewhat of a mass scale and yet 
preserve our free way of life. The manpower availability of the 1950’s is not adequate 
to face up to these demands. We need to know more about the precise nature of our 
working force, blue collar and white collar and professional, more about the actual and 
potential supply of manpower, and the sooner we know the reasons for shortages and 
the solutions to the problems the better our national security and economic well-being. 


(B-55-3) 
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ESSENTIALS OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. L.L. BETHEL AND OTHERS. 
McGraw-Hill, 1954. 441 pages. $5.50 


For the in-service training of personnel technicians who seek some understanding of 
the larger domain of industrial management, this book would serve well. It is an out- 
growth of the combined industrial management and teaching experiences of four authors 
who collaborated to prepare a basic book for college students of business administra- 
tion, but one which could well serve a wider audience. 


Preliminary to the sections on industrial management there is a necessary and well- 
presented portrait of the pattern of the American economy — economic activity, 
industrial financing, risk, insurance, and the nature of products and services. There 
follow sections on plant and equipment, materials handling, methods analysis and 
control, organization, production control and quality control, and related accounts. 
Supplementing the generally recognized areas of “industrial engineering” are sound . 


presentations of the fields of office management, wage and salary administration, and 
industrial relations. i 


The accepted as well as the controversial are covered in this volume. Case studies, 
problems, very generous charts, bibliography, and associated visual aids are included 
in the book in order to make it a practical volume for students of business administra- 
tion and for personnel technicians in need of a wider-lens view and understanding of 
industrial management as a whole. 


(B-55-4) 


EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY. RAY JOHNS. 
Association Press, 1954. 254 pages. $4.00 


Welfare organizations are rapidly becoming of such dimension in staffing, finance, 
services, and public relations as to become “big business” of a kind. The executive 
role is such that administrators of these organizations must draw upon the same 
knowledge and skills found among executives of other forms of “biz business” in 
industry and government. This volume gives considerable attention not only to the 
traditional and accepted patterns of administration but also to the changing and 
emerging new emphases such as communication, human relations, management train- 
ing, decentralization through broader participation, the nature of decision-making, 
and employee satisfactions, incentives, and morale. 


Practical application of the major areas of social service administration, is centered 
in the areas of selecting and developing the staff, receiving and handling finances, 
operating the building and physical plant, and maintaining public relations in the 
community. A deeper understanding of authority and leadership also finds its place 
in this volume. The author has directed major surveys in the field of management of 
welfare organizations, served as Director of Field Operations of the U.S.O. and is 
presently General Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. organization in Boston. 


(B-55-—5) 


THE CASE METHOD AT THE HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL. M. P. McNAIR 
AND A.C. HERSUM. 


McGraw-Hill, 1954. 283 pages. $5.00 


Within the quarter-century or more of the case method of instruction in business 
administration there have been milestones in both men and words. These have in- 
fluenced countless business and industrial executives. This volume brings together 
the men and their wards. All of the twenty-six contributors are or have been at one 
time or another associated with the Harvard Business School and have lived through 
the evolution of the case method. 


The essays, reprinted as they were originally delivered, published, or prepared 
especially for this occasion, cut across the philosophy + «d basic characteristics of 
the case method, the organization of this method as a means of instruction, the 
preparation and writing of cases which grow out of administrative situations, and the 
potential (if not already well proven!) ad te case method in developing supervisory 
and executive personnel. 


Several of the classic cases are included — all of which have clear “human rela- 
tions” and “personnel management” values, despite their labels as cases in market- 
ing, production, and control. 
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PENSION PLANNING: EXPERIENCE AND TRENDS. W.J. COUPER AND 
ROGER VAUGHAN. 


Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1954. 234 pages. $5.00 


Since pensions are regarded as the most complex and the most costly of benefit plans 
and companies need more savvy in regard to planning pension systems, this monograph 
offers, as suggested in the foreword, a “working knowledge of the problems and pitfalls 
of pension planning.” This study is based upon direct information obtained from some 
500 companies in the United States which had cooperated with the IRC in this and 
earlier studies in this field. The major trends discerned show shifts from contributory 
to non-contributory basis, financing by group annuities to financing by trust funds, 
formula use of a pay basis rather than current earnings, inclusion of minimum benefits, 
and more liberal provisions for early and disability retirements. Sets forth the factors 
which need to be weighed in reaching decisions about adopting or revising a pension 
plan. 


Exhaustive treatment of coverage, choice of financing systems, determination of 
benefit levels, company costs of pension plans, criteria or requirements for retirement 
eligibility, and discussion of the question of whether a company shou'd install a 
pension plan. The appendix to the volume is virtually a handbook in itself — includes 
a glossary of pension terms, pension annuity rate tables, a chronology, tax aspects of 
pension planning, exhibit materials, and bibliographic references. 


(B-55-7) 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONNEL IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 
ROGER M. BELLOWS. 


Prentice-Hall, 1954. 447 pages. $7.35 


2ND ED. 


The emergence of personnel officialdom can well be gauged by the increase of 
specialized positions now found in business, industry, and government — we now 
have the Personnel Manager, the Personnel Consultant, the Training Director, the 
Director of Employee Services, and many others. To exercise their leadership to the 
fullest extent in behalf of the company and to justify their existence they must be 
“fed” the best and the most current findings of modern research in personnel psy- 
chology. This book attempts to “feed” this material and, more important, to establish 
the link between the findings in the field of research and the application of these 


findings to the practical world of personnel management. A valuable contribution, 
indeed. 


Those familiar with the first edition of this book are aware that the entire range of 
personnel management is covered. This new edition is featured, in addition, by 

several new chapters, very substantial revision of the earlier chapters in order to 
bring them up to date in this field of personnel psychology, a wealth of new and recent 
sources of references, and extensive exhibits, charts, tables, and outlines of practical 
value. There is included another feature in the form of a chronology of milestones and 
important events in personnel technology over more than a hundred years. 


(B-55-8) 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN SMALL INDUSTRY. 
McGraw-Hill, 1954. 309 pages. $5.50 


JOHN PERRY. 


Writing in a style which borders on intimate conversation with the executive of a small 
industrial firm, Mr. Perry gets his points across effectively. This is a discourse to 
help the executive of a small business or industrial plant to distinguish between the 
basic problem and merely symptoms of that problem, between needs and solutions, and 
between fact and fiction in human relations in management. In this effort all areas 

of management are covered in which human relations situations arise. 


What influences human relations most, contends the author, is the example and be- 
havior of the chief executive himself. This has a chain reaction throughout the super- 
visory line. While he may be able to delegate many functions, this (human relations) 
is one he must reserve for himself. He may hire staff assistance in this area but the 
vigor, alertness, action, and example must be his own, in order to show the imprint of 
what good human relations in management can do for a small organization. The book 
abounds in cases to illustrate the universal character of human relations problems in 
industry at large, so that the experience of one plant may possibly be of benefit to 
the solution of a similar problem in another plant. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
J. HENRY RICHARDSON. 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. (Macmillan), 1954. 435 pages. $5.25 


A British view and treatment of industrial relations is undertaken in this volume, after 
a quarter-century of British experience in this field. Intended primarily for a univer- 
sity student audience, the book nevertheless provides so comprehensive a documentary 
account of problems, issues, progress, and developments as to be of interest to prac- 
titioners as well. As expected in an account of a nation with a long history of trade 
unionism, the book is devoted largely to union organization and policies, wage bases 
and principles, collective bargaining, legal problems and arbitration, and profit-sharing 
and other co-partnership systems. Toa lesser extent is there treatment of personnel 
management in regard to employee selection, training, merit rating, and allied subjects. 


The author served for a number of years in the International Labour Office, has been a 
wage arbitrator, adviser to the British Government on labor policy and regulation of 
working conditions, and a professor of industrial relations. ile has served on labor 
survey teams in various countries outside the British Commonwealth. His book pro- 
vides not only an inventory-taking of progress over a quarter century but also a wide- 
lens view of the paramount problems solved and to be solved in industrial relations. 


(B-55-10) 


PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. T.A. RYAN AND P. C. SMITH. 

Ronald Press, 1954. 516 pages. $5.50 
A survey of industrial psychology brings into focus two kinds of research findings: 
one kind which appears to be well-validated and clearly established to the point of 
ready application; the other kind which is regarded as recent exploratory research and 
as yet unconfirmed (but nevertheless exciting and worth watching). The authors at- 
tempt to incorporate both kinds and have drawn upon the assistance of management 
consultants, selected industrial organizations such as the National Cash Register 
Company, the Borg-Warner Corporation, and others, industrial psychologists, and other 
sources. 


The book is divided, rather uniquely, into only two parts: Selection and Placement; 
and, Factors in Efficiency. Comprehensive accounts of predictors in selection and 
placement and productivity, testing, diagnosis, and methods are covered under Selec- 
tion and Placement. Efficiency factors, worker motivation, job learning, and indus- 
trial safety controls are covered in the section dealing with Factors i« Efficiency. 


There is, however, one continuous thread which runs throughout the course of the 
book — the work of the industrial psychologist and the plea for teamwork of 
researcher-management-union leader collaboration to get to research problems in the 
everyday industrial situation. 


(B-55-11) 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN INDUSTRY. W.W. FINLAY, A. Q. SARTAIN, AND 
W. M. TATE. 


McGraw-Hill, 1954. 242 pages. $4.00 


In 1948 the Texas Manufacturers Association expressed the need for training indus- 
trial supervisors in the human relations aspects of supervision. Under this impetus 
more than 1,500 supervisors throughout the State were exposed to such training during 
the period of 1948-1953 at the Institute of Management, Southern Methodist University. 
This book is the outgrowth of the five years of experience as seen by the combined 
authorship of an engineer, a psychologist, and a sociologist. The central theme is 
expressed well in he preface in this manner: supervisors “sooner or later (and more 
frequently sooner) get around to talking about their problems in human relations . 

the problems are universal, and wherever they occur they must be solved, if they are 
to be solved, by making use of the same fundamentals, the same principles.” 


Attention is focused upon the understanding that workers work for a variety of reasons 
and, consequently, human relations alertness on the part of the supervisor is of grow- 
ing importance. To get their point across the authors devote brief chapters in layman 
language to the basic areas of supervisory management. This documentation of the 
experience in Texas should be of interest to comparable university-industry partner- 
ship programs in other parts of the nation. 
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THE STUDY OF PERSONALITY: A BOOK OF READINGS. HOWARD BRAND. 

Wiley & Sons, 1954. 559 pages. $6.00 
This omnibus volume pulls together the contributions of more than thirty (30) recog- 
nized authorities to the theory, methods, and problems —— the psychology of 
personality. It represents the collective reprints of their original research contribu- 
tions to the field. 


The very nature of the book establishes it as an academic and scholarly volume 
devoted to a cross-section of research on personality. An introductory section of 
some twenty pages brings into focus the principal problems facing the subject and 
provides the reader with a convenient profile of the present status of the study of 
personality. 


For organizations and agencies which employ on their staffs a professional psycholo- 
gist this omnibus volume would be a useful work because of the wealth of research 
recorded on the problems of anxiety, aspiration, human motives, concept of self, the 
strains which come with authority and responsibility, and personality measurement. 
As an academic treatise, of course, this book is exhaustive in references, footnotes, 
and descriptive and graphic accounts of the studies in research over these years. 


(B-55-13) 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE: ITS CHARACTER, PRESTIGE, 
AND PROBLEMS. (Participant's Edition). 
Columbia University, 1954. 180 pages. 


The participants, a broadly representative group of American leaders from the fields 
of business, labor, agriculture, and the professions, met in this sixth American Assem- 
bly to discuss how we can insure the recruitment and maintenance of a highly moti- 
vated, productive, and responsible personnel in the civil service. The series of 
papers, presented by the various authorities, try to reach at this central issue — 
despite the size, complexity, and bureaucratic tradition. Moreover, this is undertaken 
at a time in which party patronage and loyalty-security programs are major issues in 
regard to employee morale and performance. 


The problems of the merit system are effectively traced and identified. The career 
concept for personnel is discussed, but little is said of its comparability with the 
career concept for employees in business and industry. Deserving attention is 


directed to the subject of veterans’ preference and its impact upon employee qualifi- 
cations and job rights — one of the most significant issues in personnel management 
in the Federal service. Recruitment, selection, job tenure, employee motivation, 
competence, and measurement of merit are problems which are well exposed in this 
volume. One senses throughout the book a growing and determined professionalism in 
regard to the future of personne! management in the Federal civil service. 


(B-55-14) 


COMMITTEE COMMON SENSE. A.R. TRECKER AND H. B. TRECKER 
Whiteside-Morrow, 1954. 158 pages. $2.50 


The boss proposes an office committee to plan a suitable retirement party for O’Brien. 
The local chapter of businessmen assigns a committee to lool into the problem of 
housing for new workers in the community. The United Nations receives a progress 
report of its committee on minority groups. Committees abound everywhere, and some- 
body has to do the work. That “somebody” is the ordinary committee member. Many 
“how to” books have been written for the committee chairman. This book is written 
for the committee member — a guide which is long overdue. 


The authors modestly give the impression that they provide us with a primer for the 
intelligent participation of committee membership. They achieve this — and more. 
It could well serve as a manual or handbook of good committee organization and 

procedure, for the fifteen (15) chapters cover the entire range of questions relative 
to committee work and this is “topped off” with a sound statement of principles. 

Popular style of writing almost bordering on practical talk, brevity, and appropriate 
exhibits are other features of this book. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. H.M. SOMERS AND A. R. SOMERS 
Wiley & Sons, 1954. 332 pages. $6.50 


Every week nearly 400,000 families receive a check for workmen’s compensation for 
an injury or death suffered by the breadwinner of the family. The net cost to American 
employers exceeds the one billion dollar mark annually. Each year some 16,000 work- 
ers are killed and some 2,000,000 injured in the course of their work. The rate of in- 
dustrial injuries and deaths and the large dimension of finances and manpower loss at 
stake, obviously, makes this a source of constant litigation and never-ending search 
pond =, to rehabilitate the injured so that they can continve to be productive 
individuals. 


In this volume the authors run the full gamut — work hazards and occupational dis- 
abilities, history and present status of workmen’s compensation, coverage and bene- 
fics, the legal systems in the administration of workmen’s compensation, allocation of 
costs, industrial safety-health-hygiene as preventive means to guard against personal 
hazards and costs to industry, losses of manpower and productivity, and the role of 
private, state, and Federal agencies. Facts, figures, laws, analyses and criticisms 
are found throughout the volume. 


A comprehensive chapter on rehabilitation of disabled employees, expressing “re- 
habilitation as one of our greatest hopes in. . . conservation of human resources” 
is done with the aid of foremost authorities in this field. 


(B-55-16) 


JOB EVALUATION METHODS. 2ND ED. CHARLES W. LYTLE. 
Ronald Press, 1954. 489 pages. $7.50 


Since the first edition of the book some eight years ago the pace has been stepped-up 
markedly and many developments in job evaluation have come before the personnel 
management profession. Dr. Lytle, a professor of industrial engineering at New York 
University, has attempted to weave in these and other developments to make this new 
edition a very comprehensive account of the subject of job evaluation. 


Included in the volume are discussions of job evaluation of many types of positions 
formerly “exempt” from evaluation — office, supervisory, high level technical and 
scientific, and managerial and executive positions. There is a new chapter on wage 


incentive methods and an expanded chapter on merit rating as associated with job 
evaluation. 


As a convincing rebuttal to those who look upon the task of job evaluation as the 

work of a technician, the author places greater stress upon care, judgment, flexibility, 
balancing of employer and employee interests, and imagination as requisites of the 
good job evaluator — in addition to his expert technical knowledge. The author draws 
upon job evaluation manuals and experiences of many companies, and the book has a 
liberal inclusion of forms, charts, and tabulations related to the subject. 


(B~55-17) 


AMERICA’S RESOURCES OF SPECIALIZED TALENT. COMMISSION ON HUMAN 
RESOURCES AND ADVANCED TRAINING. 
Harper & Bros., 1954. 322 pages. $4.00 . 


In 1949-50 at the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, many employers, recruitment teams, 
deans, placement officers, and others expressed alarm that there were insufficient 
engineers, scientists, technicians, psychologists, business executives and other 
specialized manpower. The problem in 1954, some five years later, is no less press- 
ing in many quarters. The search for specialized manpower may be with us for many 
years, as implied by Dr .Wolfle who prepared this account. 


The Commission concerns itself in this volume with the crucial questions of supply 
and demand for specialized manpower. In attempting to answer these questions, the 
Commission undertakes an analysis of the supply and demand in various specialized 
fields, college graduates trends, characteristics of and occupational distribution of 
ae graduates, etc. The Commission contends that the large extent of cutting-off 


of college education opportunities “constitutes a gross underutilization of some of its 
(the nation’s) highest talent.” The answers to these crucial questions appear to be: 
(1) greater encouragement for promising youth to undertake co lege —- (2) better 
utilization of established specialists, older workers, women in the specialized fields, 
and more effective utilization of new college graduates, and (3) sound utilization of 
worker abilities by employers. These appear to the Commission to be satisfactory 
answers at this time. 
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DEVELOPING MANAGEMENT ABILITY. E.G. PLANTY AND J. T. FREESTON 
Ronald Press, 1954. 427 pages. $7.00 
Wherever exponents of supervisory and executive development lecture, confer, or con- 
sult there are certain questions, stated and implied, which crop up over and over again. 
The regularity and frequency of these questions suggested to the authors the need for 
a volume which would distill off the principal questions and provide the answers 
=— and explicitly. Six hundred (600) questions-and-answers comprise this unique 
ook. 


While the answers may not be “the” answers for any and every company executive 
interested in the subject, obviously, they are factual, definite, and born of cumulative 
experience and test the hard way. To indicate that management development is not ex- 
clusively a matter of techniques and gimmicks, about one-fourth of the volume is de- 
voted to this phase. The rest of the volume is devoted to questions-answers in regard 
to the philosophy, values, leadership concept, learning and teaching in the area of 
supervisory and executive development, administrative aspects of organizing and 
Operating a program effectively, and evaluation of the products of management develop- 
ment programs for supervisors and executives. 


The list of those who contributed to the volume, as acknowledged by the authors, reads 
like a “who’s who” in the executive development movement in the United States. 
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EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP IN HUMAN RELATIONS. HENRY C. LINDGREN. 
Hermitage House, 1954. 282 pages. $3.50 


Some men are able to face up vigorously to the issues and problems of een 
Others are only partially successful. Still others are unable to measure up at all. 
Why? Lindgren, who has spent much of his career in the study of this field, attempts 
to answer the problem. 


A good deal of deserving emphasis is given in this volume to the sources and types 

of resistance and hostility and other emotional reactions toward leadership and group 
decision and, at the other pole, the kind of leadership patterns and power symbols 
which provoke hostility among those who are led. Profiles of leadership types provide 
some realistic tone to the book. The link between communication, cohesiveness, and 
morale, and the climate in which this thrives, is offered as a guide to leadership 
preparedness in the field of human relations. Signposts of sound leadership and sug- 
gested means for increasing one’s leadership effective in human relations follow upon 
this communication-cohesiveness-morale theme. 


Many abbreviated human relations cases are distributed throughout the book. The 
author draws upon the concepts and teachings of Kurt Lewin, Harry Stack Sullivan, 
Karen Horney and others who have made notable contributions to our understanding of 


the psychology of those who are led in organizations in this mid-twentieth culture in 
our society. 


(B-55-20) 


THE MANAGEMENT TEAM. EDWARD C. BURSK. 
Harvard University Press, 1954. 221 pages. $4.00 


More than 1,000 businessmen convened at Harvard for the 24th National Business 
Conference to participate in the program theme “Releasing the Full Potential of the 
Management Team.” This volume covers the panel presentations on effective delega- 
tion and control by key officials in a modern business or industry, and, the principal 
talks by General Clay on the art of delegation, by the president of Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating on management communication, and by the vice-president of Ford Motor 
Company on measurement and control. 


A summary presentation on “Sharpening Your Own Ability to Delegate and Control” is 
well done. It is contended that “the more one practices the art of delegation and con- 
trol the more proficient he becomes at it.” Defending the old-fashioned procedure, the 
president of Vulcan Mold-Iron Company reminds the audience that “if we are to 
sharpen our ability to delegate and control in business we should be candid enough to 
find out whether we really have the control to make the delegation mean something 
when it occurs.” The volume conveys a great deal of savvy and wisdom on the art of 
delegation and control. 
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Article of the Month 


DISABILITY AT WORK 


A Report on a 2-Year-Old L.1. Concern Whose 160 Employes Are Handicapped 
by Howard A. Rusk, M. D. 


Last Tuesday in the cafeteria of the West Hemp- 
stead (L. I.) High School, a typical American com- 
munity dinner was held. Women of the community 
prepared Turkey, high school students provided the 
music and entertainment, and there was no dais, for 
this was a “family” party. 

This dinner differed, however, from the thousands 
of similar community dinners held in such settings 
throughout the country each year. One hundred and 
sixty of the 400 persons present were severely phys- 
ically disabled. 

Some were blind, some deaf, and some came in 
wheel chairs and on crutches. It was their party, for 
it was the second annual dinner of Abilities, Inc., and 
they, the employes of this unusual company that hires 
only handicapped workers, are Abilities, Inc. 

Abilities, Inc., was started two years ago in a 
vacant garage in West Hempstead. The entire company 
at the outset consisted on Henry Viscardi, Jr., its 
president and general manager, and Arthur Niernberg, 
now plant works manager. 

Mr. Niernberg is paralyzed from the waist down from 
polio suffered as a child. Mr. Viscardi, who has 
artificial legs, had left a successful career in person- 


nel work in 1949 to organize J. O. B. (Just One 


Break), a placement service for the handicapped 
headquartered in Bellevue Hospital. 


Agency Placed Thousands 

J. O. B. was a success and piaced several thou- 
sand amputees, paraplegics, cerebral palsy and polio 
cases in jobs in competitive industry. Mr. Viscardi, 
however, was not satisfied. There were too many 
persons whom J. O. B. could not place because of the 
severity of their disabilities or lack of skills, for they 
had never held a job. 

He discussed this with Preston Bassett, president 
of the Sperry Gyroscope Corporation; Raymond F. 
Jahn, president of the Ford Instrument Company, Arthur 
T. Roth, president of the Franklin National Bank, and 
others. The result wa's Abilities, Inc. 

In September, 1952, the first production line was 
started lacing cable assemblies. Three new employes 
were interviewed around bridge tables borrowed by 
the local Junior Chamber of Commerce and chairs from 
the nearby community fire department. 

Among the first five employes, including Mr. Vis- 
cardi as president, there was but one unaffected leg. 
It belonged to a boy whose other leg was off at the hip 
and whose arm was off at the shoulder. But there were 
seven usuable arms, five good heads and five coura- 
geous spirits. 

The working capital of $8,000, borrowed from local 
citizens, has since been repaid with interest. The 
five employes have increased to 160, last year’s 


output totaled $400,000 in sales, and the current back- 
log of projects is another $400,000. 

From three contracts with three companies, Abili- 
ties, Inc., today has 121 contracts with three dozen 
concerns. Although primarily subcontractors for Long 
Island’s aviation industry, the company now handles 
a variety of operations for concerns throughout the 
East Coast. 

The physically handicapped — but not vocationally 
disabled — employes earned $198,000 in salaries last 
year. Abilities, Inc., paid $7,000 in social security 
taxes, $19,000 in withholding taxes, $2,000 in dis- 
ability taxes, $1,500 in real estate taxes and $5,500 
in unemployment insurance. 

After establishing substantial reserves for expan- 
sion and for the stabilizing of employment in the event 
of temporary production decline, the concern had an 
additional $50,000 at the end of its second year of 
operation. 


Hourly Wage Nears $1.60 

The average hourly wage of employes is nearing 
$1.60, and everyone has hospitalization, medical and 
life insurance benefits. Significantly, 96 per cent of 
the employes had never held a job before coming to 
Abilities, Inc. More than twenty-five, however, al- 
ready have left to accept better-paying jobs in industry. 

The joint planning by the employes and management 
to solve particular problems is well illustrated by 
their dental program. Faced with the difficulty of 
getting up and down steps of the second-floor offices 
of dentists in the suburbs, the employes and manage- 
ment communicated with the Nassau County Dental 
Society, which established a committee to meet with 
them. 

The result was that a panel of dentists goes re- 
gularly to the plant on a fee-for-service basis to give 
all employes initial dental examinations at company 
expense and subsequent services at the individual’s 
expense. 

At the close of Tuesday’s meeting, a 34-year-old 
employe from Brooklyn, who has been at Abilities, 
Inc., for two years, went to the platform in a wheel 
chair. Aided by his colleagues, he stood and read 
aloud from the organization’s credo the following 
words: 

“It is my heritage to stand erect, proud and un- 
afraid; to think and act for myself, to enjoy the bene- 
fits of my creations, and to face the world boldly and 
say, ‘this I have done.’” 

This Brooklyn man, who was born without arms or 
legs, uttered words of special significance to all 
present, for Tuesday evening, with his new artificial 
legs and metal crutches, he stood “erect, proud and 
unafraid” for the first time in his life. 


(Courtesy, NEW YORK TIMES, December 5, 1954) 
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Executive 
development 


“Sure thing, J.B.... we'll noodle it around on Sunday.” 


(Courtesy of WM. S. MERRELL COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio) 
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PERIODICAL 


ARTICLES 


Abstracts in this section of the journal cover periodical 
articles which have been published, generally, within 


the bi-monthly or quarterly period of the issuance of 
iad 


From time to time “P M A” will attempt to recapture 
some significant periodical articles which were 
published shortly before the current abstracting period 
— and these will be abstracted, too, for the interest 
of the reading audience. 
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EXECUTIVES: SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD. PRESIDENT? (A SYMPOSIUM) 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Dec., 1954. Pages 31, 52-56. 


The question is put to three presidents in business and industry. Looking back on 
his 40 years in banking and finance, the president of the Chase National Bank holds 
these four qualities as fundamental: interest, industriousness, imagination, and inte- 
grity, for ethics in management is vital to the American economy. The president of 
York Corporation places high value on the ability of a man to get things done through 
others (delegation and human relations). The ability to “make things happen” beyond 
mere study and exploration of an idea is another valued attribute of a would-be pres- 
ident. He should have a capacity for orderliness in the midst of many pressures and 
problems for solution. Developing a philosophy of business management (a flexible 
one) which guides his executive role is also vital to the man. The president of Sono- 
tone Corporation draws attention to the importance of distinguishing between “routine” 
and “newness.” Critical appraisal and a good look at new things is vital toa pres- 
ident. Furthermore, a real and understanding capacity to handle human beings is the 
other essential — for without it there can be no harmonious team in management. 


Here, then, is more counsel in the search for executive talent. 


THE NEED FOR EXECUTIVE VERSATILITY. MILLARD C. FAUGHT. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Oct., 1954. Pages 31, 66-76. 


Here is another vigorous plea for the versatile, well-rounded “whole man” as the 
kind of executive needed today. This plea, as others before it, is a genuine reaction 
to the threat of over-specialization among administrators in modern business and in- 
dustry. It traces excessive over-specialization to the increasing bigness of business. 
The net result is a fragmentized rather than a whole administrator. The problem, 
then, is to try to restore the whole man — one who is responsible for and responsive 
to the “whole show,” however complex it may be. This is not to abandon specializa- 
tion of the vice-president, for example, but to achieve a balance of his unique talents 
(as a specialist) and his broader understanding and vision (as a generalist). 


One path to broader vision and versatility, according to the author, is to develop a 
keener understanding of the social sciences and the liberal arts. Training in technol- 
ogy and business methods is not enough. This must be reinforced by a deeper under- 
standing of psychology, economics, history, citizenship, and other applied social 
sciences — if we are to have a “whole man” executive. The executive’s mastery of 


labor-management relations, marketing, and advertising, for example, depends largely 
upon his understanding of the social sciences. 
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NEW KIND OF PERFORMANCE REVIEW EMPHASIZES EXECUTIVES’ 
DEVELOPMENT. E.P. JOHNSON. 


Personnel Journal. Sept., 1954. Pages 131-133. 


This account is critical of the regular rating methods as being merely an extension of 
school grades and academic attainment, and which do not capitalize on a kind of rat- 
ing by which the person rated may improve. It is for this reason that we frown upon 
use of the traditional method of rating executives against arbitrary brackets such as 
excellent, good, fair, and so forth. 


There is proposed a rating form consisting of a number of abilities, accompanied by 
large columns of blanks in which comments may be written. For each ability the rater 
merely checks “Discuss” or “Completely satisfactory.” The items checked “Discuss” 
are followed through with discussion between the two men, suggestions are given as 
to how improvement wer be effected, and questions are anticipated and covered in 

i 


this discussion. Complimentary or morale-boosting comments may also appropriately 
be recorded in the blank columns. 


The proposed form appears simple in contrast with the conventional type of perform- 
ance rating and is more acceptable to both parties concerned, since it obviously 


stresses improvement of the man rather than a cold rating against some arbitrary 
standard. 
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HOW TO FIRE AN EXECUTIVE. 


PERRIN STRYKER. 
Fortune. Oct., 1954. Pages 116-117, 178-192. 


“Managing managers” is one of the hazardous areas of life in modern business ad- 
ministration, and firing an executive is among the difficult assignments. The diffi- 
culty lies in not being able to face up to the issue and having to find many, varied, 
and roundabout means of getting rid of the man. Many top managers delegate the task 
to their “hatchet men.” The entire matter becomes one of a tightrope of face-saving: 
face-saving of the company, the face-saving of the surgeon, and of the patient. 


Few practice the art of human relations tailored to fit each situation and the personali- 
ties involved in executive firing. Many practice the art of sniping away at the target. 
There are described the techniques of “the roundabout attack,” “the unavailable treat- 
ment,” “the bypass,” and the “gradual freeze-out.” Then there is the chain reaction 
of transfers from one plant to another, the “liberal” pension plan to ease the way out, 
and the front office and nothing to do. Mr. Stryker contends that “the ability to fire 
another executive smoothly can be as important a managerial attribute as the ability 
to hire, appraise, and train exeuctives..” 


SOME PROBLEMS ARISING FROM EXECUTIVES’ PROMOTIONS AND 
TRANSFERS. P.L.MITZNER and A. E. SCHNEIDER. 
Personnel Journal. Sept., 1954. Pages 138-140. 


Promotion and transfer of executives can cause misunderstanding and friction among 
other employees unless good communication and clear ground-rules exist. The 
authors state the need for an integrated and long-range promotion program, and they 
point out some of the following problems which neéd to be considered: (1) tendency 
of some executives to keep good men to themselves rather than release them for pro- 
motion elsewhere; (2) blocking promotion channels by promoting men to middle-level 
positions who in turn hold up good men behind them; (3) resentment of employees who 
are not promoted and are not apprised of the reasons; (4) recognition of the need for 
special training; (5) convincing the personnel that the company wants to promote good 
executive material; and, (6) publicizing opportunities for promotion and the cases in 
which top executives in the company have worked their way up through the ranks. 


State Farm Insurance Company’s program is outlined briefly: analysis of the job from 
the viewpoint of what kind of person is needed, consideration of a group of eligible 
candidates who have attracted attention, discussion and recommendations by the 
management staff, and final selection by the Branch Manager concerned. 
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HOW TO THINK AND ACT LIKE AN EXECUTIVE. L.R. BITTEL. 
Factory Management and Maintenance. Dec., 1954. Pages 100-104. 


The marks of an executive: “he knows his capabilities and limitations; he regards 
himself as a professional administrator; he is a student of human nature; he knows 
how to think straight” — and he works hard at intensively studying his job and how 
to meet up to the requirements of the job. 


The prescription for improving executive performance: “avoid crisis decisions; dis- 
tinguish big from little problems; organize for delegation; rely on policy; rely on others 
for counsel and advice; use good communications; pace your thinking efforts; estab- 
lish a control system; set up guides for handling your human relations problems; 
develop the habit of concentration; take your time; don’t expect to bat 1,000; draw a 
picture of your problem (visualize it); have alternative solutions up your sleeve.” 
These fourteen points are accompanied by some straight-from-the-shoulder advice on 
executive action. 


Scheduled in the January, 1955 issue of Factory Management and Maintenance is a 
follow-up of this account. 
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COMPANY PRESIDENTS LOOK AT THEIR SUCCESSORS. J.E. JANNEY. 
Harvard Business Review. Sept.-Oct., 1954. Pages 45-53. 


More than 200 company presidents, representing a cross-section of American industry 
and covering all geographic areas, were consulted on the subject of their successors. 
They exhibited keen personal interest in the strengths and weaknesses of their 
juniors, are acutely aware of the “shifting pattern of pressures” which now face a 
company president, and showed a tendency to “type” the promising candidates. 


The findings of this survey show that the presidents are not seeking carbon-copy or 
alter ego successors. Aware of the changing pressures and what the future may hold 
in store for their companies, they look for new qualities. They single out the follow- 
ing qualities: “ability to play four-dimensional chess; ability to spot the commercial 
possibilities of scientific developments; thinking and doing; personal sensitivity; 
and, keeping alive within himself the spirit of creative thinking.” Personal character 
is given great emphasis, and the presidents hope to find successors with “motive, 
moral courage, an affirmative attitude toward people, and rational optimism.” 


Includes brief but sound account of trends in grooming or developing successors. 
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EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT. O.€E. AULT. 

Personnel Administration. Nov., 1954. Pages 24-29, 
The presence of business and industrial firms in Canada, particularly those with 
parent companies in the United States, has left its mark upon executive development 
of Canadian personnel in the public service. Conventions, meetings, writing, and 
examples have influenced the civil service. Dr. Ault, Director of Planning and Devel- 
opment for the Civil Service Commission of Canada, describes the introduction of 
better selection and promotion methods in oider to counteract provincialism and 
inbreeding. 


In recent years the Government has recruited “junior administrative officers” from the 
universities (by special examinations) and has, by a system of training and rotation 
of assignments, attempted to develop their managerial potential. There is also a 
diversified system of compensating civil service executives who undertake in-service 
training for the purpose of their self-improvement and self-development. Business 
administration courses in Canadian universities are of recent installation and there 
is divided opinion as to their value. An annual course in “Government Administra- 
tion” for senior officers is sponsored by the Civil Service Commission and this year 
35 senior officers were designated by their Deputy Ministers to participate in the 
course. All measures needed to meet the shortage of executives. 
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EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT: 
MELVIN ANSHEN. 
Harvard Business Review. Sept.-Oct., 1954. Pages 83-91. 


IN-CCOMPANY VS. UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS. 


An account of the executive development program of the Bell Telephone System in 
which the Executive Conference (in-company program) was installed in November, 
1953, after many years of having sent its executives to university programs. Here we 
have the rationale, the chronology of how it all began and evolved — the committee 
of key officials of the operating companies within Bell, the experimental run, ap- 
pointment of consultants to undertake a field survey of other sponsored programs, 
many interviews with department heads for their reactions, cross section of answers 
to vital questions, and the emergence of the Bell System Executive Conference. By 
their views they fashioned the program in which they were ultimately to enter. 


Bell program features case studies in mana gement (including lectures and discus- 
sions) for each group of 40 department heads, round-table case analysis, discussions, 
and all educational facilities arranged at the hotel quarters where conducted. Evalua- 
tion to date, in terms of feed-back indications at least, reveals course to be clearly 

a successful one. Future of program vital to this organization of some 8,000 middle 
management personnel. Article also discusses relative merits of university courses 
and in-company courses of executive development. 
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SUPERVISORS: SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


NAF TRAINS MEN FOR MANAGEMENT. ALFRED G.LARKE. 
Dun's Review and Modern Industry. Nov., 1954. Pages 85-91. 


“A beehive of supervisory development” is the apt description which the author tags 
to the work of the National Association of Foremen. Quite apart from the internal 
company pe orang of supervisory development, some 62,000 NAF members in more 
than 1,500 plants over the nation are constantly exposed to supervisory development 
under sponsorship of this organization. This “outside” program, which supplements 
the many “inside” company programs, reinforces the entire management development 
movement in this nation. 


Throughout the year some 25 to 30 foremen are at any given time taking advantage of 
the NAF one-week educational session at the headquarters in Dayton where the semi- 
nar concentrates upon a unity understanding of “communication, economics, labor 
problems, legislation, and general management problems.” This is in addition to the 
many short-term institutes, conferences, workshops, and other training media. The 
entire educational and consultative services of NAF are geared to hale the foreman 
help himself to develop into the “middle management man of tomorrow.” 


The article also cites concrete examples of the contributions of NAF chapters or 
clubs to improved plant operations in many cities. 
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THE CAREER SYSTEM IN BUSINESS. GARRET L. BERGEN. 
Public Administration Review. Summer, 1954. Pages 165-169. 


The author, stressing his belief that development and training are more important than 
selection, states that an organization can improve the effectiveness of its managers 
and management only through an analysis of its needs and through planning a system- 
atic approach which will improve the performance of the present members of manage- 
ment and develop future members of ihe number and quality required. 


The systematic approach should include planned exposure of individuals to assign- 
ments, experiences, and problems. This, Mr. Bergen feels, is the key to development, 
since people learn best when they are faced with problems. If they exhibit weak- 
nesses or inability to make prompt decisions, assignments can be deliberately planned 
which will get at these weaknesses. 


By moving individuals through varied assignments, a reserve pool of talent is built up 
for placement in vacancies as they occur. This, in Mr. Bergen’sopinion, is superior 
to the understudy, or backup method, in which each supervisor has an assistant or 
understudy. The first method is considered more economical, and it avoids the frus- 
trations of having people in jobs as understudies and assistants year after year with- 
out foreseeable hope of advancement. 


— techniques of group appraisal and group conference are also discussed by the 
author. 
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SUPERVISORY TRAINING AT NOBEL (AUSTRALASIA). W.M. HURLEY. 
Personnel Practice Bulletin. June, 1954. Pages 29-33. 


The supervisory training course was first put into practice in February, 1953 in 
Nobel’s Explosives Factory at Deer Park, Victoria. Of a total of 540 employees at 
this factory, 54 were supervisors, and it was determined that all §4 would attend the 
course on company time. Provisions were made for supervisors to delegate authority 
to subordinates during their absence at training sessions. 


The supervisors were formed into six groups, each group consisting of eight to ten 
supervisors representing different departments and different levels of supervision. 
Training sessions were two hours in length, with the major portion of time devoted to 
discussion of lectures delivered largely by members of the technical and managerial 
staff. Major areas covered were company organization and operation, functions of 
specialist departments, and personnel management. 


Results claimed for the training course were greater job interest on the part of super- 
visors, greater cooperation between supervisors, and more interest in improving pro- 
duction and reducing costs. The course appears to have realized most of the expecta- 
tions of management. 
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NOTES 


WAYS To SELECT SUPERVISORS. MILTON M. MANDELL. 
Personnel Journal. Nov., 1954. Pages 210-213. 


A supervisory selection program not only should seek to promote the better qualified 
supervisors but should Pi have as its objective improvement of morale among super- 
visors. Morale will be raised to the extent that the best candidates have been se- 
lected by means of a system accepted as uniform, objective, and fair. 


Techniques recommended for a supervisory selection program are: a Supervisory 
Judgment Test (particularly for blue-collar and clerical supervisors); a group oral test; 
supervisory appraisals; and, the personal interview. It is proposed that these ap- 
praisals be obtained personally, if possible, and that they provide information on tech- 
nical ability as well as supervisory judgment. Technical competence, it is pointed 
out, is important for supervisors in developing procedures, training new employees, 
and obtaining the respect of one’s workers in the crafts or technical field. 


Use of tests can be justified best in situations where employees have had little or no 
opportunity to demonstrate their supervisory potential, where morale is low, and where 
a large number of candidates or employees from different units are competing for a 
single supervisory position. 
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THE SUPERVISOR ASSESSES HIS JOB IN MANAGEMENT: HIGHLIGHTS OF A 
NATION-WIDE SURVEY. JAMES H. MULLEN. 


Personnel (American Management Ass'n). Sept., 1954. Pages 94-108. 


By means of a nation-wide survey undertaken by the author and the National Council 
of Industrial Management Clubs (with its many foremen’s and supervisor’s clubs over 
the nation), responses were received froin more than 1,600 industrial supervisors. 
About 50% of the respondents are first-line supervisors and the other 50% comprises 
general foremen, assistant superintendents, staff personnel, and others. , 
Among the positive findings: a good attitude prevails toward the boss and respect 
for the way in which he operates; majority of supervisors like their jobs and the 
allied duties and responsibilities; there is good rapport and fellowship among super- 
visors; company policies are fair and opportunity for advancement good. The econo- 
mic system is sound. Among the negative findings are the following: there are many 
failures in communication in regard to company policies, procedures, and changes; 
supervisors are not adequately informed of their progress or “how they’re doing”; 
human relations failures such as neglecting to praise a subordinate supervisor when 
his job is well done; lack of supervisory participation in management fuctions; and, 
little authority to deal with grievances at their supervisory levels. 


(14-55; continued on next item) 


(Continued from abstract above) 


Other negative findings: failure to utilize the knowledge and experience of foremen 
and supervisors in collective bargaining problems of the company; training programs 
in industrial relations are inadequate or poor; dissatisfaction with pay or earnings, 
especially in terms of the small differential between their pay and that earned by 
rank and file workers; foremen and supervisors are not generally identified as part of 
the management team of the company, (and for this reason many of them are inclined 
to favor unionization of foremen and supervisors). 


The findings “point up the need for encouraging greater participation in ianagement 
functions on the part of foremen and other supervisors, and for paying closer atten- 
tion to the supervisory pay — and particularly to thc maintenance of adequate differ- 
entials between foremen and the rank and file.” While on the whole the survey yields 
a good, positive impression at many points, the author cautions as follows: 


“On the other hand, the results give little comfort to those business executives who 
feel that there are no supervisory problems and that foremen and other industrial 
supervisors are just part of one big happy management family.” 
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ELEMENTS OF DEMOCRATIC SUPERVISION. 


E. E. JENNINGS. 


Advanced Management. Oct., 1954. Pages 19-22. 


The balance of authority (to generate and initiate action) and worker cooperation 

(to develop the climate and teamwork for productivity) is best attained by the demo- 
cratic pattern of supervision. But one must first understand what it is and how it 
differs from autocratic or laissez-faire supervision — and the author gets his point 
across in making the distinctions. Autocratic supervision too often dictates what the 
issues or problems are and how they are to be solved. On the other hand, laissez-faire 
supervision, for lack of firmness or a steady course of action, fails to come to grips 
with the issues or problems. Neither one is in the best interests of a company’s 
progress. 


Democratic supervision is human relations of a high order. Its elements: social 


leadership in nature; serves the interests of an employee-centered climate and yet 
keeps clear the attainment of management’s goals; is sensitive to the worker’s prob- 
lem as often being the group problem; and, emphasizes informal and personal relation- 
ship with workers (and yet not violate company organizational channels or company 


rules) as the path to teamwork fe: production. Democratic supervision is subject to 


pitfalls and boobytraps as well «s gains and values, and the reader is alerted to both. 
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SENIORITY AND THE DOWNGRADED FOREMAN. J. M. BLACK. 
Personnel (American Management Ass'n). Nov., 1954. Pages 230-242. 


Management and the union meet across the table. “Does he (the foreman downgraded 
during period of cutback or layoffs) receive seniority credit for the period he worked 

as a member of management? Unions say, ‘No.’” Companies, to protect their super- 

visors, often take a completely opposite point of view. And arbitrators are very busy 
nowadays trying to settle the argument. There are repercussions and frustrations for 
the downgraded foreman — many, indeed. 


The author describes the situation of risk-taking when a man moves into a super- 
visory position and then back into the ranks, as it develops in the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion’s Dodge Truck Division and the UAW-CIO. In addition, the experiences of Inland 
Steel, American Machine and Foundry, and other companies are indicated. Alterna- 
tive courses of action to solve the problem put before the labor arbitrator are: to view 
it as a “contract which stipulates that a foreman returns to the bargaining unit with 
full (accumulated) seniority rights;” or, as “the contract is silent on seniority status 
of downgraded foremen;” or, “the demoted foreman has never worked as a member of 
the bargaining unit.” 


HOW FOREMEN GET THAT WAY. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. 


ALFRED G. LARKE. 


Jan., 1955. Pages 44-50. 


In surveying a home appliance equipment manufacturing company in the midwest, 

the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan found that first-line super- 
visors and union stewards have characteristics in common which distinguish them 
from the average worker. Although the company in selecting the supervisor and the | 
union in electing the steward used different methods, the surprising result is that 
they picked out very similar men. Both the prospective supervisor and the prospec- 
tive union steward are more ambitious, more stable, more educated, less satisfied, 
and more dubious of either the company’s or the union’s interest in the individual 
worker. Both, prior to their selection or election, were more anti-company and more 
anti-union than the average worker. ‘This was the before part of the study. 


In the after phase of the study, their attitudes changed as they moved up the respec- 
tive management and labor ladders — that is, foremen became more pro-company and 
stewards became more pro-union. In brief, the survey consultants contend from this 

study that “men fit themselves for the role for which they are chosen by adopting the 
attitudes expected of them.” The survey raises many pertinent questions in view of 


these findings. Article carries very helpful graphic charts and tables for a quick 


view of the important results. 
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NOTES 


COMMUNICATION 


THE ROLE OF A FREE PRESS IN EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATIONS. 
HOSPENCE. 


P>rsonnel Journal. Dec., 1954. Pages 246-253. 


Business, too, must establish a free press. This is defined as respect for the 
audience (supervisors, employees, staff assistants, and others) and free access to 
information. This is the key to intelligent and effective communication within a 
company. Rather than rely upon “communication experts” such as psychologists and 
sociologists, the writer (the communicator within the company) is in effect the real 
specialist who can do tke most good in the company’s communications program. 


The author stresses these key points in regard to a free press and employee com- 
munications: the employee wants to know how decisions and policies are going to 
affect him, and in regard to these matters he wants to be talked to as a responsible 
adult citizen. Respect for the intelligence and curiosity of employees are the ele- 
ments of a free press in industry. The Opinion Research Corporation recently found 
in its studies that employees will read most anything about their company so long as 
it is “simple, interesting, and believable.” The principal problem, then, is not how to 
communicate but what to communicate — and these criteria should be observed. 
Moreover, written communications are generally best. 
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HOW MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATES WITH EMPLOYEES. T.A. MAHONEY. 
Personnel (American Management Ass'n). Sept., 1954. Pages 


The Industrial Relations Center of the University of Minnesota has developed a 
research means to determine whether certain policies and practices are detrimental 
to or encouraging to downward communication in industry. This article presents the 
—— run based on responses from more than 90 companies in the United 
States: 


Findings: (1) the respondents (personnel managers, industrial relations directors, and 
others) fele that the presence of unionization in a firm tends to lessen the effective- 
ness of downward communication from management to employees; (2) employee maga- 
zines, handbooks, manuals, and bulletin boards can be effective devices provided they 
conform to certain desirable practices (and these are recorded in the article); (3) in- 
serts in payroll envelopes, and, use of articles from the daily public newspaper are 
considered poor communication devices; letters are effective only if mailed to em- 
ployees’ homes; (4) meetings are effective communication devices, but not lectures 
under the label of meetings; (5) there is no clear indication that financial information 
about the company is or is not approved as good communication material. Evaluation 
of communication effectiveness can best be done by gauging employee morale and by 
skillful analysis of content and readability of all written communications. 
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COMMUNICATION WITHIN MANAGEMENT. KEITH DAVIS. 
Personnel (American Management Ass'n). Nov., 1954. Pages 212-218. 


For several reasons communication within the management ranks is vital to the life 

of an organization: (1) it is difficult for management to communicate to workers un- 
less management itself is well informed and understands; (2) it is difficult for middle 
management personnel to make proper administrative judgments or decisions unless 
there is a good two-way traffic of information and discussion in their ranks; (3) com- 
munication which is inadequate or comes too late in the management ranks can greatly 
affect profit, productivity, and morale — because of the strategic spots involved. 
Other reasons are also advanced. 


It has been found that in the communication pattern within management much is con- 
ducted by the grapevine and by staff personnel — these are especially active points 
of communication and both represent, according to the author, “normal management 
activity.” In view of this we should probe more scientifically into these two com- 
ponents in the management’s communication program. Much attention is given in this 
article to the reasons of why so much staff personnel participation in communication. 
It is suggested, too, that because of the “walls of silence” surrounding foremen and 
superintendents, more needs to be done to improve communication within management. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


THE EFFECT OF AGE AND EXPERIENCE UPON ACCIDENT RATE. 
R.H. VAN ZELST,. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. Oct., 1954. Pages 313-317. 


Most research studies indicate that accident frequency decreases as age and experi- 
ence on the job increases. However, a natural selection process may be operating 
wherein accident-prone employees tend to leave the job and so cause spurious results. 
The present study follows the same group of employees for five years, and compares 
them with the turnover group for the same period. The subjects were employees of a 
copper plant in Indiana, and were equated as closely as possible on a number of 
variables. 


The criterion employed was accident frequency per man, with severity of accidents 
not considered. The turnover group had a higher rate than current employees, which 
tends to support the natural selection idea. Experience seemed to be a factor for only 
the first five months — with the frequency curve leveling off after that time. A pre- 
work accident training program reduced this time to three months. Older workers had 
a definitely lower accident rate than younger workers, regardless of the length of 
experience. The less experienced older group had an even lower rate than the ex- 
perienced younger men. The author attributes this at least in part to the immaturity 
and risk-taking of younger employees. 
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AFTER THE HEART ATTACK ...WHAT? (EDITORIAL FEATURE) 
Occupational Hazards. Oct., 1954. Pages 33, 91-93. 


More than 85% of the people who develop heart disease can go back to their previous 
occupation. Yet, the reluctance of employers to hire persons with heart disease be- 
cause of the difficulty of estimating what they can do, as well as the individual’s own 
fear as to whether he can work and how much energy he can expend, has caused a 
costly annual drain on industrial talent. 


Much of this drain is being eliminated, however, through the efforts of some twelve 
work classification clinics set up by local affiliates of the American Heart Associa- 
tion. Following basic methods developed at the first clinic, which was established 

in 1941 at New York’s Bellevue Hospital under the leadership of Dr. Leonard J. 
Goldwater, these twelve clinics use essentially the same approach to fitting a cardiac- 
impaired worker to a job he can do safely. Teams of specialists, normally comprised 
of a cardiologist, a vocational counselor, and a medical social worker, determine the 
capabilities and limitations of the individual, evaluate the physical and mental de- 
mands of potential jobs, and match the physical and mental capabilities of the indi- 
vidual with the demands of the job. 
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THE ACCIDENT SYNDROME — A CLINICAL APPROACH. 
M. S. SCHULZINGER, M.D. 
National Safety News. Oct., 1954. Pages 116-117, 218-224. 


Based on a study of 35,000 accident cases handled by him in private practice in 
Cincinnati, the author has developed the following more important and pertinent 
findings: 
“1, Accidents are essentially an affliction of youth. 
2. Males have a significantly higher incidence of accidents than females. 
3. Most accidents (74 per cent) are due to relatively infrequent solitary experi- 
ences of large numbers of individuals (86 per cent). 


4. Irresponsible and maladjusted individuals have a significantly higher incidence 
of accidents than responsible and normally adjusted individuals. 

5. Incidence of accidents follows a relatively fixed annual cyclical pattern of 
distribution. ‘ 

6. Incidence of non-industrial accidents follows a relatively fixed pattern of 
distribution. 

7. Eighty per cent of non-industrial accidents belong to one of six types: falls, 


aggressive behavior, handling objects, foreign bodies, motor vehicles, and 
stumbling into objects. 
8. Accidents often occur in chain fashion.” 


These findings suggest to Dr. Schulzinger that “the small group of individuals re- 
sponsible for most of the accidents” is essentially a changing group rather than a 
fixed group of individuals who may be “accident-prone.” (24-55) 
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WORKER PARTICIPATION IN SAFETY THROUGH JOB ANALYSIS. 
W.S. WALKER and C. J. POTTER. 


Personnel. (American Management Ass'n) Sept., 1954. Pages 141-147. 


Having the workers take part in formulating their own safety rules is the “trade 
secret” for obtaining employee participation in a company safeiy program. The 
authors, one the Director of Training and the other the Safety Director of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, maintain that job analysis — the instrument by 
which workers analyze their own jobs and the safety hazards of the jobs — is the 
path to real worker understanding and eae nage in a safety program. Contests, 
posters, slogans, etc. are only gimmicks and do not substitute for active participation. 


The problems of the job (method and machine), the worker (the man), and the work- 
place (environment) are brought into sharp focus through job analysis — as are the 
problems of supervision, physical demands of the job, and other aspects of safety of 
a particular job. Several brief case studies are offered and sample job safety anal- 
ysis charts are exhibited by the authors. Team analysis of the job hazards — by the 
foreman, the worker, and co-workers in the same kind of job — is vital to the safety 
program via job analysis as set forth in this account. 


RECREATION PROGRAMS IN INDUSTRY — HEALTH ASSET OR LIABILITY? 
J.S. FELTON. 


Industrial Medicine and Surgery. Sept., 1954. Pages 383-400. 


After-hours company recreation programs now reach a dimension in which “20,000 
companies have organized programs for some 24,000,000 workers participating ... 
and at an annual estimated expenditure at $163,000,000.” This big enterprise, then, 
offers fertile ground for many investigations. Dr. Felton cites some 75 studies con- 
ducted in this field. Among the significant trends are: selection of more highly 
qualified persons to lead these programs; greater share of employee control in these 
company programs (as high as 80% in one study of several hundred company programs). 
Lack of records seems to be the principal administrative weaknesses. 


The essentials of a company recreational program should include: professional 
leadership; fitness; physical examinations; playing for the game’s sake; reporting 

of injuries; treatment of injuries; insurance coverage; and, research. Employers and 
industrial sociologists have, through company recreational programs, “realized values 
in bettered production, esprit, and efficiency.” The author offers in this article the 
following: charts, tables, employee injuries sustained in recreation programs, state 
rulings on compensation for employees so injured, case studies, and a comprehensive 
list of references to studies and investigations on this subject. 
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STUDY OF NON-OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES IN AN INDUSTRIAL PLANT. 
H. EHRLICH, M.D. 


Industrial Medicine and Surgery. Sept., 1954. Pages 403-408. 


This is a one-year study of approximately 1,000 absentees (in a company of 3,720 
employees) who had been away more than one week because of a non-occupational 
illness. About 35% of these were male and 65% were female employees who had in- 
curred such absence. The findings of the study, based on more than 700 individual 
records suitable for evaluation, revealed the following: “The record of absenteeism 
revealed that 1 out of every 3.7 employees (26.8%) had been absent from work more 
than one week because of a non-occupational disability. The rate for women was 
twice as high as that for men. One out of every 2.8 employed women (35.4%) was 
absent as compared to one out of every 5.6 employed men (17.6%).” 


Dr. Ehrlich offers detailed tables and charts which relate to age groups, types of 
non-occupational illness involved, relative statistical data for male and female em- 
ployees, estimated “extra time” taken by the absentees, etc. The author contends 
that “management should have the right to a closer check on the employee’s sick 
absence” through visitationand follow-up. Both management and unions, he feels, 
could save great sums of money spent on sick benefits. 
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THE SAFETY ENGINEER AND THE PLANT ENGINEER. A.B. PETTIT. 
Safety Maintenance and Production. Oct., 1954. Pages 21, 36-40. 


The task of having workers produce at peak efficiency and at the same time safeguard 
their health is a major one in modern industry. It is more than a “one man” job — 
far more than the Safety Engineer alone can undertake. The author, Supervisor of 
Industrial Health and Safety at the Davison Chemical Corporation, contends that the 
Plant Engineer and the Safety Engineer have much incommon and that the two must 
work closely. Indeed, it is part of the ethics of the engineering profession to help 
guard against hazardous conditions which threaten loss of life, limb, or property — 
and the plant engineer is so trained in these responsibilities. Collaboration of the 
two should be a regular practice in such matters of safety which come about through 
construction or modification of a building, testing, maintenance and loading, installa- 
tion of equipment, and other areas in which there is joint interest and responsibility 
of the Plant Engineer and the Safety Engineer. 


The author describes briefly eight cases of accident hazards at various plants with 
whose operations he is familiar. He contends that the problems and the accidents 


might have been controlled if there had been good collaboration of the Plant Engineer 
and the Safety Engineer in these instances. 
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OBJECTIVES OF A MODERN INDUSTRIAL HEALTH PROGRAM. L. E. NEWMAN 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. Nov., 1954. Pages 513-515. 


While industry seeks to measure the value of its investment in industrial health, there 
are some drawbacks in attempting to measure its value in terms of absenteeism, em- 
ployee turnover, workmen’s compensation costs, and employee morale. These are 


acceptable and sound criteria — however, outside factors often enter which affect 
precise evaluation. 


The author, Manager of Health and Safety Services of the General Electric Company 
(New York City), offers several objectives in evaluating a company’s industrial 
health program. First, he proposes a more precise measure of added productivity 
which springs from the added measure of health maintenance for the employee. Second, 
no industrial health program should be identical for every business — the objective of 
the program must be tailored to the needs of the company. Third, it is necessary to 
“develop and follow a set of ethics” consistent with the objectives of the company. 
This is important because findings reveal a relationship between the support or qual- 
ity of medical services (fees, part-time physicians, etc.) and excessive employee 
turnover. Finally, Mr. Newman believes that in this pattern of ethics the plant physi- 
cian should be given “employee status” — with opportunity for participation in 
various fringe benefit plans open to all employees. 
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GETTING MANAGEMENT'S EAR. GLEN D. CROSS. 
National Safety News. Nov., 1954, Pages 76, 92-94. 


Glen D. Cross, Director of Safety and Supervisory Training, The Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co., expresses the belief that lack of top management support of a safety 
program is at least 50 percent the fault of the safety engineer. Accordingly, he 
feels that a safety engineer can do much to increase the support he gets from his top 
management by reviewing his program and taking steps to insure the backing so 
necessary to get results in accident prevention work. 


Some “do's” that safety engineers can practice to increase management support are: 
(1) have a gocd practical safety program to propose; (2) “sell” middle management 
as well as top management on the program; (3) keep top management informed of pro- 
gress; (4) invite participation by top management in your program; (5) encourage top 
management to participate in safety council work; (6) bring to top management for 


action only important questions of policy; (7) work hard to make the program a 
practical one. 


The above steps should increase management support. In the long run, however, 
continued backing will depend on whether the safety engineer has been able to reduce 
the number and severity of accidents and in turn accident costs. 
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DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S EMPLOYEE MEDICAL SERVICES. 
(REPORT) 


Industrial Medicine and Surgery. Nov., 1954. Pages 497-498. 


This is an account of the company’s Dennison Clinic in Framingham, Mass. Tracing 
its beginnings which date back to 1916, the report shows the progress from the days 
of first aid treatment of minor injuries to the present system of x-ray service, medical 
counseling, and other important features. The major activities of the Dennison Clinic 
are as follows: pre-employment physical examinations; annual physical examinations; 
treatment of accidents; clinical studies; and preventive measures. Each of these 
major activities is described in terms of the progress made over the years. 


Some of the highlights of the Dennison record are: “of some 200 executive personnel 
(supervisors, foremen, directors) the time lost due to illness has not exceeded an 
average of two days per executive per year during the past ten years.” The absen- 
teeism rate of Dennison employees during the war years was 4.5% (of which 3% was 
due to sickness) as compared with the national average of 7 to 8% at that time. The 


company has a fine record of employing and placing physically handicapped personnel, 


with the aid of the services of the Dennison Clinic. 
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THE PERSONAL APPROACH. (EDITORIAL FEATURE) 
Occupational Hazards. Nov., 1954. Pages 32, 34, 36, 60-61. 


E. E. Lamb, safety director of the Bell and Howell Company, Chicago, has set up 
the personal approach as the key to the Bell and Howell safety plan. 


The personal approach is plainly evident in the following ten points which Lamb be- 
lieves a really successful safety program should encompass: (1) have a competent 
safety director, and give him central authority; (2) top management must lend its 
support; (3) cooperation of line supervision must be obtained; (4) the supervisor must 
act as “pivot point” for accident prevention among employees under him, just as the 
safety director does with management; (5) literature must be pin-pointed to the people 
affected; (6) safety posters should be informal; (7) skip the generalized safety pieces 
in company house organs; (8) be personal with top management; (9) make bulletin 
boards eye-catchers; (10) personalize safety at meetings and supervisors and for 
those undergoing supervisory training. 


The personal approach at Bell and Howell resulted last year in a drop in the accident 
severity rate to .0453%, and in the eye injury rate to a frequency ratio of 27.41 per 
million man-hours. 
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HEALTH MAINTENANCE AND ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN RETAIL STORES — 
A REPORT TO MANAGEMENT. (From official publication of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association.) 

Industrial Medicine and Surgery. Oct., 1954. Pages 468-472. 


“Safety experts say retailers are startled to learn that the department store has more 
lost-time accidents than steel mills or shipyards.” Moreover, “they find it hard to 
believe that accidents occurring in their stores can cause injuries as severe and as 
costly as those in heavy industry.” In regard to accidents among store employees, 
it is believed that more attention should be directed to emotional disturbances and 
psychosomatic illness as causes. Solutions to control accidents among store em- 
ployees should be similar to those tested and proven in other areas of business and 
industry — that is, management interest and support, medical services, systematic 
analyses, control meausres, and employee alertness to the safety program. 


A number of studies are cited to demonstrate cases of good measures leading to 
lowered accident frequency in stores. One control study indicates that general 
merchandise stores which did not comply with state safety regulations had an acci- 
dent rate six times as high as stores which did comply with he regulations. 
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can get too complex 
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TRAINING 


THE “INCIDENT” METHOD: ITS USE WITH BUZZ GROUPS AND FILMSTRIPS. 
B. J. SPEROFF and A. K. HEYDRICK 


Personnel Journal. Oct., 1954. Pages 170-172. 


The “incident” method outlined here differs from the conventional case study training 
method primarily in that it puts more emphasis on obtaining the necessary facts. The 
conference leader has complete facts about a particular case, but only reads a brief 
description and shows a silent filmstrip of the incident to the group. He then answers 
yes-or-no to all questions that any member of the group may have, and proceeds to 
outline these key facts. Each member then jots down his solution. All such solu- 
tions are discussed by the group, and the group then considers how the pyramiding of 
incidents (which built up into a case) par have been prevented or controlled. 


In one course conducted at Weirton Steel Company, involving 1,100 supervisors in 75 
groups, this method was used. Ninety percent of the groups failed to reach a success- 
ful solution within the initial time limit. Usually this was because some vital facts 
had escaped them. This improved in time. For purposes of better arriving at solutions 
to the problems the groups were later divided into smaller groups of five men each. 
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“DECLARE* YOUR TRAINING DIVIDENDS. BORIS BLAI, JR. 
Personnel Journal. Oct., 1954. Pages 184-185. 


Since many training programs are difficult to evaluate, and the results are in terms of 
intangible benefits, the author says it is even more important to present definite data 
on those training programs which are susceptible to analysis. This evaluation can 
also be used to improve the quality and coverage of future training programs. 


Before and after production records are cited as the most dramatic and effective way 
to “declare” training dividends, when such records are available. Another method is 
to see if any production bottlenecks have been eliminated. Reduction of waste and 
rejects, less accidents, and reduction of werk backlogs are other criteria. Improve- 
ment of employee morale is another possible method of evaluation. 


In those cases where objective measures are not available, subjective opinions may 
be secured on a systematic basis. Questionnaires and personal follow-up are men- 
tioned in this category. These follow-up contacts should be with the persons who 
were in the training group, their supervisors, and with management heads in some 
cases where this is considered to be appropriate. 
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INSTRUC TOR-CENTERED AND STUDENT-CENTERED APPROACHES IN 
TEACHING A HUMAN RELATIONS COURSE. F. J. DI VESTA 
Journal of Applied Psychology. Oct., 1954. Pages 329-335. 


This study involving 118 airman students at Maxwell Air Force Base has a dual 
purpose: to investigate whether changes in knowledges and attitudes are evident 
after a human relations course; and, to see whether an instructor-centered or a 
student-centered approach is best. A control group was utilized. Tests, including 

a group oral test, were given to all groups before and after the course. Changes were 
tested statistically. The instructor-centered course was primarily lecture with the 
instructor guiding discussions extensively. In the student-centered course discus- 
sions among the students were the primary feature. 


Significant improvement was attained by both groups in the area of human relations 

knowledges, with the lecture group tending to show the greater improvement. Both 
oups also showed important attitude changes, particularly in developing a more 

| aes attitude toward problems of discipline and promotion. Improved leadership 

qualities were also apparent in both groups. (Test-retest reliabilities were generally 

about .62 to .81 — fairly high reliability.) 


In the student-centered course, students rated lowest on leadership tended to improve 
after the course. No such improvement for the lowest students was noted in the 
instructor-centered course. 
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COLLEGE HELPS ORGANIZE A COURSE FOR RAILROAD FOREMEN. 
P. E. SULTAN and NICHOLAS KISH. 
Personnel Journal. Oct., 1954. Pages 175-178. 


Difficulties of the foreman’s position are discussed as a prelude to establishment of 
a foreman training course for the New York Central Railroad. It grows out of the 
foreman’s dilemma of having one foot in the workers’ quarters and the other in the 
management quarters, and unsteady on either one. With the assistance of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo there was developed the eastern area training program, one of several 
joint arrangements of the company and universities. 


Having established the areas to be covered and the course content, foremen were 
selected to convene in groups of 13 to 15 men, with two selected from each group to 
serve as conference leaders. A manual was prepared for the general guidance of these 
conference leaders and they were exposed to a three-days course on the University 
campus in methods of developing and leading discussion. 


The conference leaders reported that foremen interest was high. hey had met with 
people who previously were only names to them. They gained a better understanding 
of what other departments were doing. Most important of all, they fele that top manage- 
ment was sincerely behind the foremen’s training course. 
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PROBLEMS AND APPROACHES IN CONFERENCE LEADER SELECTION. 
B. J. SPEROFF and CHARLES NOTY. 
Jour. of Amer. Society of Training Directors. July-Aug., 1954. Pages 24-28. 


Training supervisory personnel in conference leadership is often regarded as a risk, 
since poor selection of the conference leader results in costly sessions conducted at 
no gain to the company. The authors analyze the reasons for success or failure of 
conferences and the criteria by which persons have in the past been selected for 
conference leadership training. But even with these qualities there is often a trial 
and error experience until supervisors come to profit from the best techniques. 


The authors, who have conducted studies in this field through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center of the University of Chicago, advocate selection of such trainees on the 
basis of the following techniques: test candidate for (1) his ability to place himself 
in the other person’s position and anticipate his reactions and feelings (empathy); 

(2) his attitudes — social, economic, ethics, etc.; (3) intelligence and knowledge; 
(4) interpersonal acceptance — his faculty for getting along and working with people; 
(5) emotional stability and temperament; and (6) for verbal fluency and ability to 
communicate. Testing for these qualities and having the trainee undergo a trial 
period in conference leadership, the authors believe, will tend to reduce the element 
of risk and waste. 
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ARE TRAINING COSTS JUSTIFIED? GEORGE S. ODIORNE. 
Jour. of Amer. Society of Training Directors. July-Aug., 1954. Pages 9-11, 
36-38. 


“The most genuine measurement of training programs and their value is in the mind 
of management” states the author. Records and statistics are only secondary. Man- 
a prefers to justify training costs to the extent that training has reduced or 
eliminated problems that have harassed management before the training was under- 
taken. The author cites the case of training inspectors in statistical quality control 
in a New Jersey company. 


It is urged that there will be stronger justification for training costs as we avoid 
overdoing the conventional personnel subjects in the supervisory training course (e.g. 
human relations, handling grievances, interviewing, suggestion plans, etc.) and in- 
stall more in the way of training supervisors and foremen in these subjects: cost 
control; production planning; quality control; waste reduction; housekeeping for super- 
visors; maintenance; and so forth. To do this the training officer must break away 
from Personnel Office provincialism and “get out into the plant.” This is the starting 
point for justifying the costs of a Training Division in a company. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 


EFFICIENCY AND “THE FIX": INFORMAL INTERGROUP RELATIONS IN A 
PIECEWORK MACHINE SHOP. DONALD ROY. 
Amer. Journal of Sociology. Nov., 1954. Pages 255-266. 


In this study there is involved an organized “ring” or “syndicate” able to resist and 
frustrate the attempts of management to introduce a new means of production control. 
The case is presented by the author who, as an employee for about one year as an 
operator in the machine shop of a steel-processing plant, kept a daily log of “observa- 
tions and experiences relating to the social interaction in the shop.” (The author had 
previously published other studies on “goldbricking in a machine shop” and in restric- 
tion of output by workers.) 


There is brought into the drama the web of influences of various groups conniving as 
a “ring” — the setup men, the inspectors, the tool-crib men, the stockmen, the time- 
checkers, and the operators. There are pay-offs in the form of reciprocal obligations 
of the one to the other. This can be the social structure of a factory plant where shop 
workers and management conflict largely because of the “tips” and “services” by 
means of informal channels. 


It is argued that this kind of network of interacting groups to resist or thwart manage- 
ment is more susceptible in larger organizations where goal-directed communication is 
more difficult. 
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WHY PEOPLE WORRY AT WORK. J. S. FELTON, M. D. 
Factory Management and Maintenance. Sept., 1954. Pages 102-105. 


Human relations by management must take cognizance of the worried worker. It is 
estimated that “20% of our workers at one time or another are in need of (psycholog- 
ical) help.” This arises from the personal strains, conflicts, and anxieties which 
lead to evidences of exhaustion on the part of the worker. It is difficult to estimate 
the great loss in manhours and productivity brought about by this condition. 


People worry about many things while on the job. They carry with them the strains 
of domestic life — unpaid bills, family illness, the problems of their children, and 
many other worries. They add to these the worries experienced on the job itself — 
rumor of layoffs, the tough foreman, competition, production quotas, deadlines, and 
other matters. The combination of the two account in large measure, it is believed, 
for what we call the accident-prone workers. 


What can the industrial plant do? (1) conduct physical examinations and psycholog- 
ical appraisals of new employees to assess their potential stability as workers; (2) 
have the medical department be on the alert for repeaters — those who come in for 
the daily “sick calls” and whose physical ailment may have an emotional or psycho- 
somatic basis; and, (3) have a competent counseling staff to assist them or refer them 
to places for the best professional treatment of their problems. 
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EMPLOYEE ATTITUDE, AND SUPERVISOR SENSITIVITY. 
B. F. NA i 
Pers el Psychology. Summer, 1954. Pages 219-233. 


The office force of a large industrial organization (208 employees in 14 different 
departments) were administered a 56-item, tailor-made attitude questionnaire, and 
their supervisors were asked to estimate what these responses would be. The result 
offers a measure of supervisory sensitivity to the opinions of their employees. Six 
plant executives rated these 14 departments by the a method, thus 
producing the criterion referred to as “production” in this article. 


Average employee attitude toward the immediate supervisor was significantly related 
to department productivity. Toa lesser extent was employee attitude toward the 
company, in general, related to productivity. Supervisory sensitivity was also cor- 
related significantly with productivity. Toa marked degree the more sensitive the 
supervisor to his employees the more favorable was their attitude toward him. These 
relationships support the belief that the immediate supervisor is a vital determinant 
of productivity and the most important factor in achieving group effectiveness. 


It appears that attitude toward the supervisor and toward “the company” are essen- 
tially part of a more general attitude. Among the interesting questions raised is 
whether supervisors are able to predict their employees’ responses best in non-ego 
involved situations or whether this was because their employees discussed non-ego 
problems with them more freely. 
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MANAGER-EMPLOYEE “UNDERSTANDING” IN THE RETAIL GROCERY AND 
MEAT MARKET. P. V. MARCHETTI. 


Journal of Applied Psychology. August, 1954. Pages 216-221. 


The definition of “understanding” in this article is the ability to place one’s self in 
tke position of another. The technique employed to measure this ability was to have 
one person predict another person’s responses to items on the “Tear Ballot for In- 
dustry” and a supervisory practices questionnaire. Employees and managers of ten 
grocery retail units and two meat market units of a midwestern grocery chain were the 
subjects. The measures of understanding were the managers’ understanding of em- 
ployees (detached and participant), and employees’ understanding of managers. Re- 
liability of these measures ranged from .78 to .83. Ratings of managers and employees 


were also obtained. A 


No significant correlations were found betweea ratings and any of these measures of 
understanding, but employee job satisfaction did seem to be related to managers’ 
understanding of employees. The ability of managers to predict how employee 
“leaders” rated them also seemed to be correlated with the general employee satis- 
faction scale of their unit. The author suggests additional studies which seem to be 
indicated. Included in this article is a general review of the literature on leadership 
studies. 
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THE SRA EMPLOYEE INVENTORY —A STATISTICAL ANALYSIS. 
PHILIP ASH. 


Personnel Psychology. Autumn, 1954. Pages 337-364 


Most of the employees (184) of a steel container fabricating plant of Inland Steel 
Company were given the SRA Employee Inventory plus a number of other measurement 
devices. An intensive interview was given to 44 of these employees. Estimates of 
employee morale were also obtained from management and from union representatives. 
The SRA Inventory was found to be a fairly reliable attitude questionnaire; interview 
responses gave a somewhat different picture, but in general the main emphasis was 
similar. Management and union estimates of employee morale differed widely from 
each other, but neither agreed with employee responses. This indicates an inability 
on the part of these two groups to rate employees’ attitudes consisteritly. 


Employee attitudes in this study seemed to be a reflection of *rea}” job situations, 
since personality and personal factors such as age and sex were not significantly 
correlated with attitude responses on the questionnaire. Factor analysis of the 
Thurstone Temperament Schedule and SRA Inventory resulted in the following morale 
disclosures as “primary”: personality integration, satisfaction wigh job rewards, 
management effectiveness, adequacy of immediate supervision, general job satisfac- 
tion, regard for fellow-employees. Data is also given on the attitude correlations 
with various indices of job performance. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF EMPLOYEE MORALE TO ABILITY TO PREDICT 
RESPONSES. R. J. JOHNSON. 


Journal of Applied Psychology. Oct., 1954. Pages 320-323 


A sample of 227 employees and their 25 supervisors was selected from two companies 
for this study. The questionnaire used consisted of twenty items from the “How 
Supervise?” test, on which the subjects were asked to state their opinions and also 
estimate the responses which their supervisor (or subordinate) would make. Twenty 
morale questions were also included, with supervisors asked to estimate responses 
of their subordinates. Replies were anonymous. 


Using the ¢ test, it was found that supervisors were apparently able to predict re- 
sponses of both high and low morale group employees with equal ability. However, 
high morale employees were better sie to predict responses of their supervisor than 
were low morale employees. Further, those employees who were best able to predict 
their supervisor’s responses were likely to have high morale. It seemed that em- 
ployees who knew and “understood” their supervisor were more likely to have high 
morale than those employees who did not have this ability. 


There was apparently no more projection on the part of high morale employees than 
by low morale employees in predicting their supervisor’s responses. 
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THE STATUS OF HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY. G. A. ODIORNE 
Personnel Administration. Sept., 1954. Pages 20-24. 


The influence of labor unions, the need to attract and hold certain manpower and 
abilities which are urgently needed, the high costs of turnover, and the influence of 
supervisory indoctrination during World War II, according to the author, were contribu- 
tory forces to the introduction of the human relations emphasis in industry. To these 
have been added, within the past decade, the valuable studies in industrial psy- 
chology, psychiatry, and group dynamics — all of which have accentuated human 
relations in management-worker situations. 


The most notable human relations changes have taken place in sales offices, engineer- 
ing departments, and plant factory settings, the author contends in discussing current 
trends. Moreover, human relations applications are finding their way into fields of 
wage and salary administration, quality control, and automation. Among the current 
human relations “techniques” the most significant are the conference method — with 
its emphasis on decision-making, consultation of management and worker as partici- 
pants, and problem-solving techniques, — role playing, university courses for execu- 
tives, the case method, and the critical incident method. 


While companies differ on whether or not human relations emphasis is here to stay, 
the author voices optimism in that its greatest effect will be upon the new generation 
of young supervisors and managers. 
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ELEMENTS IN JOB SATISFACTION. J. P. TROXELL 
Personnel (American Management Ass'n). Nov., 1954. Pages 199-205. 


The term “psychic income” has cropped up in personnel management lately and its 
reference to non-financial values or satisfactions is covered in this article. A group 
of interviewers of Stanford University’s Division of Industrial Relations surveyed the 
San Francisco area and completed some 700 interviews with persons to determine 
whether job satisfaction elements varied among people in different occupations and 
of different educational background. The dominant satisfactions expressed in this 
ranking are as follows: 


(1) “interesting work” — especially high among the white-collar personnel; (2) 
“doing useful work well”; (3) “income” — although this ranked first with those in 
the laborer group; (4) “working with congenial people”; (5) “winning advancement 
and job security” — although a good many respondents wanted one or the other but 
not both, and professional men gave little weight to either; and, (6) “having a fair 
and understanding superior” — here, too, there was wide variation among the man- 
agerial, laborer, and professional workers who responded. In regard to differences in 
values according to educational background of those interviewed, those with less 
schooling placed emphasis upon steadiness of work and fairness of supervision, while 
those with higher educational attainment placed high value on the first two ranked 
items —interesting and challenging work. Charts are presented to show variations 
in “psychic income” or satisfactions. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN A BANK. CHRIS ARGYRIS. 
Harvard Business Review. Sept.-Oct., 1954. Pages 63-72. 


With the authorization of the directors, Mr. Argyris completed a human relations 

study of a bank and its managerial and worke- personnel. It was found that manage- 
ment was decidedly weak in its administration and, further, that its attitude was 
dominated by two assumptions regarding employees: (1) “The employees are not up 
to par; they lack some important quality; they are inferior.” (2) “Times have changed 
and people (the employees) are not what they used to be.” With these prejudicial 
assumptions it is difficult for the officers to be as open-minded and fair in their. 
human relations dealings with employees as they would like to be. However, the 
officers acknowledge dels own shortcomings, especially in lack of firmness and 
decisiveness. At the employee end, the writer found them to be “quiet, passive, 
obedient, cautious, and careful” — with no close friendships, little personal inter- 
action, and no informal employee groups. In summary, there are weaknesses and 
dependencies among both the officers and the employees — and good human rela- 
tions will continue to be difficult. The situation will improve only if there develops 
a good deal of self-insight on the part of the officers and a definite effort to want to 
know the feelings and views of the employees rather than to go by the biased assump- 
tions. Mr. Argyris offers many sound human relations insights of his own in this 
account of human relations in a bank. 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


HOW TO BE INTERVIEWED. D.H.RONEY AND C. H. CUSHMAN. 
Public Personnel Review. Oct., 1954. Pages 191-195. 


This isa professional yet homespun article for the person headed for an oral interview 
before a board or other group. Having alerted him as to who conducts the interview 
and what they generally look for, the authors proceed to counsel the applicant in re- 
gard to the best kind of preparedness: what to do before the interview, what to do the 
day of the interview, what happens when you are on your own, and how to put your 
best foot forward. 


Some 25 to 30 “tips” are offered on preparing for and taking the oral interview. Most 
of these are straight from the shoulder and could very often salvage an applicant or 
at least safeguard him from the usual pitfalls. This matter of being on the firing line 
of questions from various members of an interviewing board is often an overwhelming 
experience, for he knows that this is their last look at him to determine how he 
measures up against others in the competition. 


Copies of this set of guidelines can be procured from the Civil Service Assembly, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION PROCEDURES IN AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY. 
W. P. BUTLER. 


Personnel Practice Bulletin. June, 1954. Pages 34-41. 


A survey of recruitment and selection procedures in 156 Australian factories, employ- 
ing about 85,000 people and representing 28 different industries, revealed many 
different approaches and methods. 


Depending on economic conditions, recruitment ranged from union contacts, metro- 
polican newspaper ads, the Commonwealth Employment Service, casual applications, 
and employees’ recommendations, to radio, suburban newspaper ads, screen slides at 
theaters, schcol visits, door-to-door canvassing, recruitment bonuyes, and contact 
with immigration authorities. 


Selection methods also varied greatly. In about one-half of the factories, applicants 
were interviewed by members of the employment office, and in about one-half of these 
cases, the interviewers made the final selection. About two-thirds of the factories 
used a formal application form, generally as a par 2 ewe to the interview. Formal 
references were seldom sounleed but checking with previous employees was a general 
procedure. Medical examinations were being used more and more, and the largest 
firms had full-time medical officers. Psychological tests were used by four of the 
factories. In some cases, applicants were hired on a trial basis; in others, crude 
work sample tests were used. 


The survey results indicate need for developing walenget programs to take advantage 
of recruitment and selection techniques. (50-55) 


CAN YOU SIZE UP PEOPLE? BEATRICE M. CHAMBERLIN 
Office Executive. Oct., 1954. Pages 14-15. 


The proper evaluation, or sizing up, of potential or on-board employees can give one 
company a definite advantage over its competitors even though they use identical 
machinery and buy their materials at the same price. This advantage results from 
better placement, a truer evaluation of each employee’s potential, and the develop- 
ment of the employee until his potential is reached. 


Training in the proper evaluation of people is important. In recognition of this and 
the need for fitting the right people into the right job, some companies are training 
executives, supervisors, and employment interviewers to judge people better. In such 
instances there have been resulting decreases in labor turnover and boosts in 
production. 


Five rules should be observed in sizing up and developing employees. These are: 
(1) Know your prejudices and allow for them; (2) Look for details and disregard 
general impressions; (3) take time to form ip judgments; (4) Give more attention to 
eoes behavior than to appearance; and (5) Look for meaningful qualities, not for pet 
theories. 


If employees are chosen wisely, and indoctrinated and motivated poets. they will 
give intelligent effort and will develop traits which will qualify them to hold all 
types of jobs, including staff and supervisory positions. (51-55) 
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COLD FACTS CUT HIRING MISTAKES. 
Office Executive. Dec., 1954. 


A good starting point for checking on an applicant to be hired for a job is to refer to 
the local credit bureau. The author, Executive Secretary of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus in Indiana, contends that this medium gives the company a good clue as to 
the prospective employee’s capacity to manage his own affairs. Records of past em- 
ployments, old and new addresses, court records revealing violations of the law, credit 
records which show the individual’s ability to live within his means and his stability 
in weathering crises and hard times, etc. — these are often available through the 
credit bureau. The information can be used to confirm or question the usual testi- 
monials which the applicant presents in the form of personal references. 


M. L. HEACOX. 
Pages 24-25. 


The author states that the cost of a regular credit bureau personal report is as low as 
two dollars. More complete investigation searches, of course, are considerably higher 
in cost. However, the savings in manhours and administrative costs can be very sig- 
nificant when compared with the effort and time expended by the company’s Personnel 
Division in undertaking personnel checks through the usual office routines and tech- 
niques. It is the viewpoint of the author that not enough companies know about or 
take full advantage of this medium of the credit bureau in their hiring practices. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW AS SEEN BY JOB APPLICANTS. 
SELIGSON AND DON BROOKS. 


Personnel Journal. Sept., 1954. 


HARRY 


Pages 141-143. 


A limited survey was made of interview practices in the Denver area by four univer- 
sity students who applied for 12 interviews for ten kinds of jobs in manufacturing and 
for 14 interviews for nine kinds of work in retailing. The companies interviewed em- 
ployed about 25% of the workers in these enterprises in the area. Although only 
limited inferences could be made, some points seemed to be clear. 


Employment offices not only were not clearly marked, but a receptionist was not pro- 
vided in half the companies. The average waiting time for an interview was 22 
minutes, but no reading matter was provided. Insufficient space was provided for the 
interview. Most interviews were conducted by supervisors or office managers as 
additions to their regular duties, and vivacy was not provided. In spite of these 


deficiencies, good rapport was established in most cases, possibly because of this 
informality. 


As might be expected in the absence of training in interviewing skill, these part-time 
interviewers often failed to obtain the most elemental information required to make an 
intelligent selection. In most cases not even past work history was questioned. 


Further, the interviewers failed to provide the applicant with important information 
about their company. (53-55) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES AND THE 

QUALIFICATIONS OF THE EMPLOYEES. 
International Labour Review. Nov., 1954. Pages 401-417. 

The author states that the main characteristic of the chemical industries is the speed 

of their technical development during recent years. As the production curve 

has been rising, the demand for maintenance workers and engineers has increased 

more rapidly while the demand for production workers has declined. The author pre- 

dicts that maintenance personnel will soon be equal in numbers to production per- 

sonnel, and discusses problems of recruiting and training these workers. 


Development of chemical engineering as a separate branch of technology has pro- 
ressed primarily in the United States and has now spread to European countries. 
his is credited to the inherent differences in background and outlook of chemists and 
mechanical engineers, which created the need for a specialist combining both fields. 
The balance sheet is an important guide to the chemical engineer in weighing energy 
and raw materials cost against the end results. 


The importance of team work in chemical engineering is mentioned, with problems 
confronting universities also discussed. Credit is given to Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology for their program of obtaining practical experience for their chemical 
engineering students. 
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PERSONNEL STAFFING, ORGANIZATION, AND COSTS 


HOW MUCH DO PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES COST? — THE 1954 BUDGET 
STUDY. DALE YODER. 


Personnel (American Management Ass'n). Nov., 1954. Pages 190-198. 


This latest in the series of annual surveys reveals that “average costs of providing 
staff (personnel) services per employee for all reporting firms have increased from 
$61.26 in 1953 co $69.34 in 1954 .. . an increase of approximately 11 per cent over 
last year...” The growing interest in medical and safety measures for employees 
accounts for a large portion of the cost increase. Other increases are found in per- 
sonnel administration and in personnel records, reports, audits, and research. The 
survey shows some reduction in costs for planning, personnel staffing, and training of 
employees. Listle or no change is found in regard to costs for functions such as labor 
relations, merit rating, employee services, and wage and salary administration. 


These represent over-all average costs, but variations prevail for different industries. 
Very detailed charts and graphs are included to show per capita costs by personnel 
function, personnel ratios, and other significant comparisons. The. survey covers 
complete returns from 160 firms and organizations in manufacturing, trade, banking, 
insurance, public utilities, transportation, and others. They are drawn from more than 
half the states in the United States, and the average number of employees of these 
reporting firms in about 2,800. : 


\ 
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PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS IN RESEARCH LABORATORIES. G. G. 
WEHRSTEDT. 


Personnel Administration. Sept., 1954. Pages 25-31. 


One of the booming phases of industrial life is in the rapid growth of research and 
development laboratories. Their personnel is regarded as among the most valued of 
the nation’s manpower. How do Personnel Departments fit into this movement? By 
means of a questionnaire Mr. Wehrstedt polled 31 of the nation’s leading laboratories 
—- about an equal number of private, industria!, and government laboratories. Here 
are the major findings of the survey: 


(1) practically all of the laboratories have in their organizations a clearly identi- 
fiable personnel function and an appropriate division for this functjon; (2) the quality 
of staff relationship to the laboratory as a whole is one of growing stature; (3) the 
personnel program generally is concentrated upon the pisiecslenal cadens of the 
laboratory — in recruitment, training, employee relations, etc.; (4) an average ratio 
of 1 to 103 prevails in the staffing of the Personnel Division to the total population 
of the laboratory; (5) recruitment is undertaken by the team method in college recruit- 
ing, and non-personnel employees generally participate in it; (6) good training 
programs are emerging, especially in graduate study for employees and in encouraging 
non-degree employees to complete work for their degrees; and, (7) while job evalua- 
tion programs are found in most laboratories, it is acknowledged that position 
evaluation is very difficult because of the non-repetitive nature of their duties in 
research and development. Mee 
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SOME STATISTICS ON MOBILITY OF PERSONNEL PEOPLE. €E.A.HAEFELE. 
Public Personnel Review. July, 1954. Pages 142-144. 


The Staff Officer of Personnel Exchange, Public Information Clearing House, has 
studied the incidence of mobility of more than 500 personnel workers. These various 
types of mobility are covered: among,levels within government; between public and 
private personnel work; between personnel work and other types of employment; geo- 
graphic mobility; and so forth. 


Here are the principal findings: (1) about one-third of the group has worked at more 
than one level of government — that is, municipal, state, Federal, etc.; (2) approxi- 
mately 30% had held personnel positions outside the government service — and about 
“an equal number moved from private to public and from public to private” personnel 
positions; (3) more than 40% had worked in fields other than personnel work; and (4) 
in regard to geographic mobility, 55% had their personnel work experience limited to 
only one region, and 40% of the more than 500 individuals in this study had worked 
only in one state. 


The article compares these findings with a recent professional study undertaken by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics: SGectgitieenl Mobility of Scientists.” The profession 
needs to undertake more studies of this kind in order to know more of the mobility 

of personnel workers. 
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OLDER WORKERS 


HOW COMPETENT ARE OLDER WORKERS? ROBERT L. PETERSON. 
Office Executive. Nov., 1954. Pages 17-20. 


In order to obtain information of the subject of whether white collar workers continue 
to function efficiently as they grow older, 20 well-known companies cooperated with 


the er of Illinois in a survey of the effectiveness of older office and manage- 
rial personnel. 


The survey covered 1,025 workers sixty years of age and older, and the evaluations 
were made by the workers’ supervisors on special rating forms. In addition to being 
rated on the basis of over-all performance, the older workers were rated in comparison 
with the average younger workers in comparable tasks on these factors: absenteeism, 
dependability, judgment, work quality, work volume, and getting along with others. 


The findings of the survey indicate that most older workers in office and managerial 
tasks are considered by their supervisors to be as good as or superior to average 
younger workers with reference to the above listed factors. There is an indication 
that any unfavorable attitudes which are harbored about the usefulness and capacity 
of older workers should be reappraised. 


Since the older personnel in the survey represent a selective group, however, infer- 
ences should not be drawn that older workers become more efficient by virtue of their 
age alone, or that they should be selected over younger workers for office and 
managerial employment. 
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OLDER WORKERS IN FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT. W. H. DICKERSON. 
Employment Security Review. Nov., 1954. Pages 4-7. 


There is much evidence of a liberal policy in hiring and utilizing older workers in the 
Federal service. With the main emphasis upon special qualifications of the worker, 
mandatory retirement requirements have often been waived and re-employment of olders 
is a frequent practice in periods in which there is need for such manpower. The 
author, Staff Assistant in the U. S. Civil Service Commission, presents a historical 
account of policies as they relate to appointment of older workers in the Federal 
service. In order to satisfy the retirement system provision of 15 years or more of 
service, the normal maximum age limit for hiring is set at 50 to 55 years of age. This 
maximum age limit is waived in the case of those with veterans preference rights. As 
the historical account is presented, it is clear that the policies are relaxed with the 


onset of labor shortages (such as during a period of war) and the passing of such 
national emergencies. 


In general, a great deal of consideration is given to the formulation and modification 

of pelicies — and such policies are determined on the basis of balancing various 
interests of the government, the taxpayers, and the particular agencies and individuals. 
oe health programs in various Federal agencies, as well as group hospitaliza- 
tion plans, are all the more important because of the presence of older employees. 
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SURVEY OF UNION POLICY TOWARD OLDER WORKERS. W. W. KIRCHNER 
and M. D. DUNNETTE. 
Jour. of Personnel Adm. and Ind. Relations. July, 1954. Pages 156-158. 


Eighteen local unions in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area, representing some 28,500 
union members, assisted in this survey by the Industrial Relations Center of the 
University of Minnesota. The survey revealed very little older-worker consciousness 
on the part of the union officials, and it was concluded “that union officials at the 
local level must devote more time and effort to the complex problems of older workérs.” 
Little has been done by these local unions in provisions for psychological counseling 
for older workers nearing retirement, flexibility in work assignments and pay scale 
reductions, seniority provisions, and other matters. 


It was found, in this limited survey, that there was little union initiative in aiding the 
older worker who encounters difficulty in handling his job until employers requested 
that something be done to improve the situation. There was general resistance to 
any work adjustment proposals in which a decrease in wages is a factor. There was 
no inclination to suspend seniority provisions in order to assist older workers, al- 
though the unions provided other special services for the older worker. Local unions 
showed disagreement in their attitude toward the desirability of a com ulsory retire- 
ment age. Special problems may develop if there were to be increased utilization of 
older workers. The authors caution that this survey is not to be interpreted as the 
attitude of trade unionism as a whole, but is limited only to the eighteen local unions 
covered in this survey. (60-55) 
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EMPLOYMENT POLICIES AND PRACYICES 


LAYOFFS OF UNORGANIZED EMPLOYEES. J. W. PRYOR. 
Personnel Journal. Dec., 1954. Pages 263-264. 


A number of questions are presented which may arise in the layoff of employees not 
covered by union contracts. The author does not attempt to judge these practices nor 
does he lay claim to any “one best” solution. He maintains that these questions 
should be considered and = established well in advance of any layoff because 
of the effect on those employees who‘remain, those who are laid off, and because of 
the possible impact on unionization. 


The question of methods to be employed in determining which employees to lay off is 
discussed primarily from the viewpoint of seniority. Other questions presented are: 
How much notice should be given, and what provisions for severance pay should be 
made? What should the employee be told at the time of termination, and what should 
he be told about the possibility and the mechanics of any future recall to his position? 
Payment of accrued vacations or other benefits, his seniority in the event he is re- 
called, and letters of recommendation are also discussed. 


Some companies actively attempt to locate jobs for displaced employees, even adver- 


tising the availability of their services. The main point of the article is the impor- 
tance of preparations to be made prior to any expected or unexpected layoffs. 
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RESPONSIBILITY TO THE WORKER. C. S. GEORGE and 


Jour. of Personnel Adm. and Ind. Relations. July, 1954. Pages 136-147. 


The accrual of management’s responsibilities to the workers is part of the larger 
movement of establishing a “satisfactory way of life for its employees” and is not 
interpreted as an act of paternalism. These responsibilities are employee procedures, 
working conditions, economic security, and job satisfaction. 


Its responsibility in employee procedures extends to a sound pattern for interviewing, 
hiring, inducting, placing, and orienting new workers, and good supervisory practices 
in relation to the new workers. By cumulative experience and legal decisions, its 
responsibility for good working conditions is increasingly evidenced in physical 
facilities to promote health and safety as well as efficiency on the job, and training 
to promote worker efficiency through the acquisition of more knowledge and skills and 
understanding of company objectives. Management’s responsibility for economic 
security involve fair wages, continuity of income assuming corporate income and 
stability of employment continues, and provision for workers and their families in the 
event of loss of income through illness, disability, or death. Management’s responsi- 
bility, finally, to provide job satisfaction involves opportunity for advancement and 
the social satisfactions which come with good teamwork and high morale in a company. 
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oes A POLICY FOR EMPLOYMENT AND LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 
” Personnel (American Management Ass'n). Sept., 1954. Pages 148-150. 


The Director of Personnel, Republic Supply Company of California, recognizes that _ 
while continued employment of the pregnant employee is still considered on an individ- 
ual basis in most cases, there is need to turn to more formal pe;sonnel policies. In 
view of the increasing number of married women in the workforce and the recurring 
problem of employment during and after pregnancy, the author surveyed the employ- 
ment policies and practices of a number of companies and found no standard pattern. 
Republic, therefore, charted its own course of action and has evolved these policy 
statements: 


(1) pregnant employees should be allowed to work if they may do so safely; (2) in 
view of the company’s investment in the employee in training and in experience, 
every effort should be made to keep her on the payroll and to re-employ her; (3) the 
— policies in regard to employment of pregnant personnel shouid apply 
equitably and impartially to all such employees; (4) policies should be published and 
distributed to employees. The publication and dissemination of the policy statements 
have the very wholesome effect of eliminating doubt and uncertainty among employees 
as to their individual cases and, consequently, in improving worker morale. 


The article reproduces the company’s policy statement and discloses the seven 


specific points included in this policy regarding continuing employment of pregnant 
employees. (63-55) 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION 


SALARY PLANS — WHITHER BOUND? GEORGE WILGUS. 
Office Executive. Dec., 1954. Pages 19-20. 


The crucial question in salary administration is not method and technique but philo- 
sophy and objective. It is urgent that the philosophy and objectives of salary adminis- 
tration have these characteristics: (1) “that the company receive a fair return for each 
dollar spent; (2) that employees be paid in relation to their individual contribution to 
the operation of the company; and (3) that employees be paid as well, or better than, 
those of other companies for the same kind of work and, equally important, paid at 
rates which are adequate for desirable living.” 


The techniques discussed are the following: position evaluation; setting of adequate 
salary ranges to which various levels of a position can be allocated; position control; 
merit rating; and, “salary increase budgets through some form of relationship between 
the mid-points of the salary ranges and the actual salaries being received by people 
in those ranges.” Each technique is briefly discussed. A plea is made for maintain- 
ing order in salary administration by holding to a sound philosophy and objective — 
and to cope with the problem of large numbers of individuals approaching the maximum 
of their salary ranges. 


Concern for philosophy and objective seems especially important in insurance com- 
panies, in view of their remarkable growth and the diversity of positions which are 
now to be found in a large insurance company. 
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BIG COSTS OF LITTLE FRINGES. A.M. FISHER and J. F. CHAPMAN. 
Harvard Business Review. Sept.-Oct., 1954. Pages 35-44. 


The dollar sign comes high on fringe benefits — much higher than the average 
executive realizes. Too few executives have knowledge of the true costs of fringe 
benefits and of the trends industry-wide. This survey was undertaken to arrive at the 
facts as they now exist. The findings reveal the following, in terms of rising costs: 


(1) “the total cost of fringe payments per productive hour worked had reached 40.99 
cents by the beginning of 1953;” 


(2) “this 40.99 cents figure, corresponding to 25.6 cents in 1948, represents a rise 
of more than 60% during the five year period 1948-1952.” 


The largest increase has been in employee benefits (social security, old age assist- 
ance, unemployment compensation, etc.). The smallest increase is associated with 
costs for employee activities, but the rise over the past several years has still been 
quite significant. The survey presents very comprehensive statistical tables which 
show the following types of analysis: cost analysis by kind of fringe benefit; growth 
of fringe benefits over a five-year period; fringe benefits according to size (number of 
employees) of the companies; fringe benefits as related to the company’s profit re- 
cord; differences of fringe payments by various categories of business and industry; 
and, an analysis by geographical location of the companies. 


(65-55; continued on next item) 


(Continued from abstract above) 


What of the future? Assuming continued industrial growth at the present or acceler- 
ated pace, executives predict that within the next five years the sharpest rises will 
occur in two areas: (1) greater group benefits (sickness, hospitalization, etc.); (2) 
supplementary pension benefits. Increased vacations with full pay is anticipated as 
another area of expa.ded costs in fringe benefits. This may lead to an additional 
$20 billion to come from industry and te ec in the way of fringe benefit payments 
in the next span of years. While executives differ in their views on the rising curve 
of fringe benefits, there appears to be general expectation of a “steady and signifi- 
cant increase in fringe benefits” in the coming five years. 


Unless there is a change in the way in which we think about this mushrooming of 
fringe benefits, the concept of the wage structure (which is the bona fide basis of 
workers’ standard of living) and the concept of impositions upon cor te growth 

can be seriously affected. The “formless evolution” of fringe benefits since the 
1940’s, according to the authors, must be replaced by a more “selectively evaluated 
plan” in the future. Executives, finance committees, personnel directors, unions, and 
others need to look at the problem more scientifically and in terms of the ultimate 


‘impact upon the national economy. 
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Cases in Personnel Management 


The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 

and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 
are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
"P MA” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management — especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 

staff relationship, and the “growing pains” of emerging personnel - 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case ~ 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in "P M A” with the understanding that they must be 
cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 
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The Barclay 


A CASE STUDY IN MOTIVATION AND MORALE 


Barclay Laboratories, Inc. has been in the research and 
development business for more than 25 years. In its earlier 
period the company specialized in development work in elec- 
trical equipment. Within the past ten years, however, it has 
been engaged in developing and marketing electronics 
equipment — and with a great deal of success. Not only 
has it been successful in this scientific work but it has 
also been successful in an auxiliary phase — writing, 
publishing, and selling texts and manuals for technicians 
engaged in the electronics industry. This publishing and 
book sales phase of the enterprise has developed into a 
$200,000 business annually, largely because of the increas- 
ing demand for these books brought about by greater em- 
phasis in service and repair of television sets, computers, 
sorting machines, and other electronically controlled 
devices. 

Mr. W. W. Barclay, president and owner of the major por- 
tion of shares of stock in the company, proudly points to the 
fact that the laboratory has been able to earn this $200,000 
annually, and he cites this simple formula: the laboratory 
has to employ technical writers anyway in order to sketch 
drawings normally used in performance of the work of the 
laboratory and in developing sets of clear instructions; there 
is always a wide audience elsewhere in the world of industry 
(amateurs interested in electronics as a hobby, etc.) inter- 
ested in the same material; and, since we are doing it for 
ourselves in the normal course of work we can sell this as a 
by-product in the form of published manuals and guides to 
the outside audience of electronics technicians. The presi- 
dent is now past sixty-two years of age and has from time to 
time talked of possible retirement, he has no heirs, and be- 
lieves it best to continue to follow the above formula. He is 
regarded by associates in the field of industrial laboratories 
and publishing as a man who is open-minded to new and 
better ideas by which to further the progress of the company. 
The board of directors does not carry much weight in the 
organization. Mr. Barclay is the “big wheel.” However, 
he delegates a good deal to his department heads — some 
of whom have been with the company since its establish- 
ment and with whom he has good rapport. 

George Putnam, Chief .of the Accounting Department and 
who has been with the laboratory since its inception, has 
approached the president about once every half-year (for the 
past three years) to persuade him that the company should 
expand beyond its present publishing boundaries — specif- 
ically, that over and beyond its present sale of texts and 
manuals the company should publish for sale a monthly 
magazine in the field of electronics. He hs a:gued that 
there is a potential market for a monthly magazine for tech- 
nicians and other interested readers. He has checked with 
many individuals on the outside, book stores, department 
stores, technical institutes, libraries, and other organiza- 
tions — and the consensus of opinion points to the need for 
a journal of this kind and that it would probably sell very 
widely in terms of subscriptions and on the magazine 
stands. Putnam, in his five or six discussions with the 
president, has never gotten to first base with the *old man.” 
However, the discussions have been very cordial and have 
been long enough each time to allow for thorough discussion 
of the pros and cons and of new developments in regard to 
Putnam’s proposal. The president has never divulged to 


others the conversations with Putnam. 

Walt McCauley, Chief of Planning and Promotion and who 
has also been wich the company since its establishment 
some twenty-five years ago, has learned through the grape- 
vine of Putnam's visits with the “old man.” He resents that 
such sessions were held without his knowledge. He feels 
strongly that ideas of this kind belong in his “shop” where 
he has people on the payroll for generating and promoting 
ideas, and feels ¢hat ideas of this kind should not come from 
the Accounting Department. Gradually, friction has devel- 
oped between Putnam and McCauley. As a result, Putnam 
has been spreading the idea of the monthly magazine to 
other department heads and to middle management super- 
visors in the lower levels — doing it informally but with- 
out interfering with the official business at hand. McCauley 
has also been active in cornering middle management super- 
visors and in branding it as a “screwball” idea the company 
can do without. 

Mr. Barclay drops in once or twice a week in the general 
cafeteria in order to lunch with the rank and file employees, 
chat, and to be one of them. Seated at a table with several 
secretaries in the lunch room one day, he learned of the 
feud going on between Putnam and McCauley. He was par- 
ticularly irritated (but did not show it) on two counts: first, 
rumor had it that ’utnam was trying to influence the people 
in the organization who held considerable volume of shares 
of stock in order to persuade them to promote the idea; 
second, rumor had it that McCauley was going to see the 
“old man” and thryaten to resign because inroads were being 
made on the functjon of his department. A check revealed 
there was no basig of truth in either — both were exagger- 
ated rumors which: had spread as rumors often do. 

Barclay postpoaed conferences with either Putnam or 
McCauley in the kzlief that, like all rumors in the past, 
these would be fo;gotten in time. One day, however, a copy 
of the company’s ;nonthly newspaper appeared on his desk 
and there was a headline column, “More Employment and 
More Opportunity for Advancement If We Enter the Magazine 
Publishing Business.” The article coincided very much 
with the idea Putnam had advanced several times. The 
editor of the newspaper, Mary Stern, a person of good judg- 
ment and whose news copy was never reviewed nor censored 
because of her fine record and the popularity which the 
monthly newspaper enjoyed under her editorship, posed the 
article in terms of:a “suggestion.” She elaborated upon the 
advantages which could come from this kind of expansion 
into publishing a agazine as well as the regular texts and 
manuals. The idea was her own — and, like other ideas of 
her own in the past, she put it to press. 

The president assumed that Miss Stern had been in touch 
with and influenced by Putnam, and he called her to his of- 
fice. He grilled her for more than an hour, refusing to be- 
lieve that the stocy germinated entirely from her own inde- 
pendent thinking.- The next day she was given a one-month 
notice that her sezvices would no longer be needed. The 
letter stated that ;he company has come to regard the 
monthly newspaper as a kind of luxury, that costs must be 
watched closely i the industrial laboratories field because 
of the increased competition in the electronics industry, 
and there would no longer be need for a newspaper nor an 
editor. 
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A CASE STUDY IN COMMUNICATION 


The Southwest Broadcasting Company is an organi- 
zation with regional broadcasting facilities in the 
Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico area. Its interests 
are of the conventional kind found in most independent 
networks. The organizational structure, as shown in 
the attached exhibit, is more or less similar to that 
of most broadcasting companies. The Chiefs of Divi- 
sion units report directly to the Vice-President In 
Charge of the respective Department. 

The company has been operating for about fifteen 
years, having been founded in early 1941. In its first 
few years, which coincided with the outbreak of World 
War II and the resulting scarcity of instruments and 
electronics equipment which was needed for military 
purposes, the company struggled, lost money each 
year, but was able to survive by drawing upon reserve 
funds. For the period of 1941 to 1946, however, it 
was able to build a reasonable clientele of commer- 
cial sponsors and to gain the good will of its listening 
audience — and toward the closing years of this 
period had managed to “make ends meet.” Since 1947, 
with the considerable population growth and the mush- 
rooming of a good deal of industrial plants in the area, 
it has improved its financial status but is still not a 
very profitable enterprise. 

The company Administrative Manual, which is the 
company “bible” consisting of regulations, directives, 
orders, etc., makes it very clear that divulging of in- 
formation across department lines will be limited and 
will be possible only on a “need to know” basis — 
that is, a particular report, correspondence, statistical 
summary, research information, etc. is made available 
only if the individual needs the information specifi- 
cally in connection with a particular job occupying 
his attention at the time. Otherwise, the routing of 
information on an inter-departmental basis is to be 
done only with the specific approval of the Vice- 
Presidents in charge of the departments concerned. 

Mr. George Malone, Chief of the Special Broad- 
casts and Programming Division (and regarded highly 
within the company and by outside men in the field of 
broadcasting), has often felt that the company’s pro- 
gram was hurt because of this restrictive policy on 
the flow of information. He had expressed his views 
on several occasions to his boss, Mr. Stephen Cook. 
Cook promised to discuss it at the staff meeting of the 
Vice-Presidents to see if the policy could be relaxed 
and the Administrative Manual revised on this matter. 

Cook failed to convince the other Vice-Presidents 
on the occasions he tried and he so informed Malone 
of his unsuccessful efforts. But Malone had learned 
from other sources that Cook had not been very vig- 
Orous in presenting the case, had made only a feeble 


Broadcasting Company 


and superficial effort, and backed down the moment 
any questions were raised by the others. 

In January, 1954, Mr. Cook was granted leave for a 
period of three months to take care of personal busi- : 
ness involving an estate left to the family. In his . 
absence, the senior Division Chief, Mr. Norman Davis, 
Chief of the News Division, was designated as Acting 
Vice-President for the period during which Mr. Cook 
was to be on leave. Malone decided to persuade 
Davis, as he previously had tried with Mr. Cook, on 
this matter. Davis was quick to agree with his view- 
point and stated that his News Division, too, was 
often hampered by the “need to know” policy govern- 
ing the exchange of information. However, he added 
that he had no real trouble because he simply had his 
secretary go over to the files in the other Department, 
help herself to the information, and would return -it 
within several hours. This had worked a number of 
times without any incident. 

(The company had a practice of having each Vice- 
President bring to the regular staff meeting a “guest” 
in the form of one of his Division Chiefs — for the 
purpose of executive development, so to speak, in 
order to have the man exposed to some of the top level 
business and thinking going on. While both Malone 
and Davis had at times come as “guests” to the staff 
meetings, they had not brought up the matter of the 
policy on restrictive exchange of information.) 

Sensing that Mr. Davis had virtually given him the 
“nod” to do likewise if he felt it necessary to have 
the information, Malone decided to wait until an occa- 
sion arose. Two weeks later he learned at a local 
Chamber of Commerce luncheon that the C of C had 
written to the Southwest Broadcasting Company urging 
that a special broadcast be held in regard to “drum- 
ming up” a great deal of community interest in the ‘ 
need for a housing program for the workers and their ee 
families because of the rising population and the | 
neglected housing conditions. Business representa- 
tives at the luncheon had indicated they were willing 
to pay very well for the proposed two-hour broadcast. 

This special broadcast was one of a number of meas- 
ures proposed by the C of C in order to stimulate 

great interest in the acute social need for housing. 
They had received only the cursory answer that the 
proposal would be discussed by the company officials 
in time. Malone returned to the office, instructed his 
secretary to “borrow” the C of C correspondence from 
the Public Relations Division files and certain reports 
from the Library Division. This was done, and Malone 
set himself to work at a hard and fast pace in order to 
develop the programming in time for the special broad- 
cast in the event that the company’s response would 
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be favorable to the C of C officials. Moreover, 
Malone’s secretary was put to work on an overtime 
basis to assist him in making progress on this project. 

Several days later the girls called on Miss Bray, 
Malone’s secretary, to join them at the regular Wednes- 
day session at the bowling alleys where the employees 
met. She joined them and rather early in the evening 
asked to be excused because she had to do some typ- 
ing work at home for Mr. Malone. One piece of conver- 
sation led to another and she indicated the nature of 
the work she was doing at the time. Miss Randall, 
secretary to Mr. Goldman in the Administration De- 
partment, recognized the material as that belonging to 
her office. The next day she confided in Mr. Goldman 
about the “borrowed” correspondence in Malone’s pos- 
session. Goldman had always thought highly of 
Malone, and so decided to wait a day or two until 
things cooled off. 

At the staff meeting on Friday, Goldman put the 
cards on the table. He indicated to the President and 
the Vice-Presidents that he always doubted whether 
the policy was a good one for the company but that as 
long as the regulation was there he and his Division 
Chiefs would abide by it. He sympathized with 
Malone’s need and motivation but could not condone 
the action. Jenkins felt the same way about it and 
expressed himself, accordingly. The Acting Vice- 
President, Davis, likewise indicated his feeling about 
the regulation in the Administrative Manual, but had 
not revealed his conversation with nor the encourage- 
ment he had given to Malone. The President accepted 
the judgment of the group and indicated that the regu- 
lation was many years on the books — having been 
adopted in the early days of the company when the 
Federal Communications Commission insisted upon 
close security of information during World War Il. He 
agreed that it was time to change the policy, had not 
known the extent to which it might have affected other 


people as it had Malone, and that steps be taken to 
revise the Administrative Manual on this point. 

When Mr. Cook returned from his leave and again 
asstimed his position as Vice-President, he noticed on 
his desk a daily memo in regard to the change in the 
Administrative Manual. He was immediately aroused 
and proceeded to find out what accounted for the 
change. Having received the full story of the Malone 
affair, he called in Malone and branded him a thief 
and untrustworthy of the position of a Division Chief, 
He argued that his Department has been seriously em- 
barrassed by Malone’s theft of materials, and that he 
(Cook) would certainly watch Malone’s actions very 
closely in the future. The net effect of this session 
was virtually to inform Malone that there was no 
future for him in this organization, despite his eight 
years of good work in the company. 

In the meantime the company worked out the deal 
with the Chamber of Commerce, utilized Malone’s ad- 
vance work on the programming, and went through the 
special broadcast with flying colors and at a very 
good economic profit as well as good will. 

With the work on the special broadcast over, 
Malone decided that he would resign at the close of 
the pay period. The advance notice of intended resig- 
nation was accepted and approved by the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Cook, within his authority. (Malone had not 
divulged to anyone his “on the carpet” session with 
Mr. Cook, except with his wife — and husband and 
wife agreed thac Malone could not continue to do his 
best work unde; the circumstances.) 

For a periog of six months after Malone’s depar- 
ture, the company was unable to fill his position with 
a satisfactory person. The President has decided to 
send a letter to Malone urging him to consider rejoin- 
ing the company. Mr. and Mrs. Malone are now delib- 
erating whether or not Malone ought to accept the 
President’s offer to rejoin the company in his old 
position. 
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SOUTHWEST BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Organization Chart 


Board of Directors 


President 
Vice-President Vice-President Vice-President 
In Charge In Charge In Charge 
(Jenkins) (Goldman) (Cook) 
- Sec'y (Randall) 
ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION BROADCASTING 
DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT 
|_| Engineering Public Relations | News 
Division Advertising Division 
Division (Davis) 
Sound Equipment 
and Maintenance S Personnel Entertainment 
Facilities Div. Division —j and Sports 
Division 
Studio Control Finance 
“| Division Division Special Broadcast 


Legal and Patent 
Division 


Library 
Division 


Services and 
Supply Div. 


—jand Programming 


Division 
(Malone) 
- Sec'y (Bray) 


Censorship 
Division 


| [Public Opinion 
Evaluation Div. 
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EXHIBIT | 


J. ELIOT JANEWAY “COMPANY PRESIDENTS 
LOOK AY THEIR SUCCESSORS” 
HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, SEPT.-OCT., 1954 


ExHIBIT I. THE COMPANY PRESIDENT’S HIGHWAY 


The Lefthand Ditch 


Main Thoroughfare 


The Righthand Ditch 


Self-righteousness, preaching morality. 
Considering oneself better than one’s 
fellows. 


Overemphasis on details. Collecting 
accurate facts and figures without be- 
ing able to interpret them. Overlook- 
ing fundamental principles which can 
organize details. 


All give and no take. Lack of firm- 
ness; too anxious to please. Emo- 
tional dependence on other people. 


Carrying the othcr man. Paternal- 
istic, sentimental, uplifting, welfarish 
attitude toward othcr people. 


Self-doubt, self-depreciation, and ti- 
midity. Security found in contracts, 
patents, seniority, excessive reserve 
funds, etc. 


Tight, formal organizations in terms 
of overdeveloped charts, communica- 
tion channels, job descriptions, organ- 
izational procedures, standard prac- 
tices, and overemphasis on the badges 
of office — all dampening initiative. 


Perfectionism. Magnifying difficul- 
ties, failing to act in time. Overen- 
gineering, overresearching, and over- 
controlling. 


Overemphasis on volume. Bigness 
for the sake of bigness without regard 
for profit. 


I. CHARACTER 


Mutual growth. Systematic planning 
to develop the common interests of all 
concerned. Long-range anticipation of 
the rebound of one’s actions from 
others. 


Il. THINKING 


Balanced judgment. The ability to 
get at fundamental principles, plan 
operations, and carry them through 
to practical action. 


III. PERSONALITY 


Give and take. The ability to accept 
and profit from criticism. Adjustment 
to feelings and attitudes in a mutual 
exchange of personal resources be- 
tween people. 


IV. HUMAN RELATIONS 


Respecting the other man. Sympa- 
thetic interest in people as persons 
as well as producers. A combination 
of firmness and fairness in human 
relations. 


SELF-REGARD 


Self-reliance. Security found by an- 
ticipating and planning for the fu- 
ture and cooperating to reduce costs 
and raise quality. Making the busi- 
ness cycle work for the company in- 
stead of against it. 


VI. ORGANIZED ACTION 


Flexible organization. Emphasizing 
responsibility more than authority. 
Stressing the challenge of the job 
rather than the level of the position. 
Giving to all a fair opportunity to 
show what each can do. 


VII. GROWTH 


Balanced progress. Steady, constant, 
small improvements in all areas of 
operation. Keeping a growing edge 
around the whole circumference of the 
business. 


VIII. PROFITS 


Long-range planning for a steady 
profit through systematic effort to 
serve customer needs and welfare. 


‘Letting the future care for itself be- 


Manipulating the good intentions of 
others for one’s own purposes. Good- 
will merely a gesture. 


Overemphasis on abstractions. Too 
sweeping generalities. Overlooking 
significant details which can prevent 
plans from being carried out in op- 
eration. 


All take and no give. Chip on the 
shoulder. Emotional resistance to 
other people. 


Exploiting the other man. Regarding 
other people as impersonal pawns to 
be pushed about in a business chess 
game. 


Self-sufficiency and_ overconfidence. 


cause the present is secure. 


Loose organization. Overemphasis 
on individual judgment. IIl-defined 
functions and overlapping responsibil- 
ities. 


Carelessness. Going off half-cocked. 
Inadequate research. Underestimating 
difficulties. 


Overemphasis on a quick profit. Ig- 
noring the unprofitable small order 
without regard to the future reac- 
tions of customers. Charging all the 
traffic will bear. 
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EXHIBIT Il 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
OCTOBER, 1954 


SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITY SURVEY 


Do you feel it is your 
responsibility to... 


departments? 


43 
... be concerned 44 
with the way 45 
the job gets done? 46 

47 
... think about 
how much things cost? 49 


. Request that additional employees be hired as 


. Approve new employees assigned to you? 


. Explain benefit plans such as group insurance and 
hospitalization to new employes? 


. Tell employees about upgrading and pay ranges? 
. Make sure employees know rules of conduct and 


Safety regulations? 


. Train an understudy? 
. Hold regular safety meetings? 


. Prepare employee work schedules? 
. Assign specific duties to workers? 


. Assign responsibilities to assistants or group 


. Delegate authority? 
. Discipline employees? 
. Discharge employees? 


. Specify the kind and number of employees to do 


. Determine amount of work to be done by each 
employee in your group? 
. Authorize overtime? 


. Enforce safety rules? 
. Transfer employees within your department? 


. Interpret the union contract? 


. Process grievances with shop stewards? 


. Prepare vacation schedules? 

. Recommend changes in the contract? 
. Lay off employees for lack of work? 

. Grant leaves of absence? 


. Explain to employees how their pay is calculated? 

. Determine allowances for faulty material or inter- 
ruptions to be paid pieceworkers? 

. Approve piece rates or standards before they be- 
come effective? 

. Answer employee’s questions regarding time stud- 
ies or allowances? 


. Start jobs in process? 
. Stop jobs in process? 


. Authorize set-up changes? 


. Approve material substitutions? 
. Requisition supplies to keep your department 


. Determine whether material should be scrapped 
or reworked? 

. Replan work due to breakdowns? 

. Take unsafe tools out of service? 

. Correct unsafe working conditions? 


. Know how an order flows through the plant from 
start to finish? 

. Understand what the staff departments do? Your 
relationship to them? 

. Authorize maintenance and repair jobs? 

. Requisition tools? 

. Investigate accidents? 


. Make suggestions for improvements in manufac- 
turing procedures in your department? 

. Recommend changes in layout? 

. Suggest materials handling methods to be used in 
your department? 

. Discuss with staff the manufacturing problems 
caused by proposed design changes? 


neded? 
2 
3 
... select and train 
your employees? 
6 
7 
=: 
9 
10 
leaders? 
11 
12 
... make work assignments 13 
and maintain discipline? : 14 2 job? 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
... handle 
employee problems 2? 
with the union? 23 
24 
25 
... know how pay = 
and incentive systems 27 
work? 28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
... make these 33 running? 
production decisions? 34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
... tie in with other 39 


. Cut down on waste of materials and supplies? 


. Keep adequate production records for checking 
output per machine and per manhour? 


. Partic’: ate in setting up your department budget? 


50. Investigate charges against your budget? 


YES NO 


DON'T KNOW 


THIS SAMPLE SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE may fit your plant 
to a T. But chances are pretty good it doesn't. You'll find. it 


helpful as a guide, though, to tailor-make a survey questionnaire 
that will fit your particular situation. 
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THE HUMAN ENTERPRISE PROCESS 


Wm. Brownrigg 


Out ofhis long experience in government and business as technician, researcher, trouble-shooter, 


principal administrator, and consultant, Mr. Brownrigg has developed a general theory of human 


enterprise which provides new orientation and understanding of the process of Administration or 


Management. In his concept, all enterprises — from the simplest to the most complex — have 


generic features in common. All are conducted through three functional parts — determination, 


administration, and utilization — which are further subdivided into a series of twenty closely 


interrelated steps. 


This analysis of the dynamics of the human enterprise process highlites subtle and obscure yet 


very important relationships between its three functional parts and twenty individual steps. In 


addition to a rational theory, Mr. Brownrigg provides practical, powerful techniques for laying 


bare points of friction, bottlenecks, and inefficiencies. 


C lear diagrams aid the descriptive presentation. 


240 pages, 7 diagrams, index 


August, 1954 


$4.50 


University of Alabama Press. Drawer 2877. University. Ala, 


WORKMAN’S 
COMPENSATION 


Prevention, Insurance, and Rehabilitation 
of Occupational Disability 


By Herman M. Somers, Haverford College, and Anne 
Ramsay Somers. The first comprehensive appraisal of the 
oldest social insurance program in the United States. All 
aspects are covered — history, legislation, insurance, 
actual benefit and operating experience, industrial health, 
safety and rehabilitation. Thoroughly documented and in- 
dexed, this lucid exposition of trends and issues is forti- 
fied by detailed current data. Tables and charts include 
comparative legislation, benefits and operating experience, 
insurance costs, benefit-premium ratios, etc. 

Combining human interest with objective analysis, the 
book is designed to stimulate as well as instruct. Its 
authors appraise the many areas of human social conflict. 
They present proposals for change, weigh the evidence, 
and indicate the direction in which events are likely to 
move. 


1954, 341 pages. $6.50. 


| 
| 
LABOR MOBILITY | 
and ECONOMIC | 
OPPORTUNITY | 

| 


Related essays by E. Wight Bakke, Gladys L. Palmer, 
Dale_Y oder, Philip M. Hauser, Charles A. Myers, and Clark 
Kerr. Preface by Paul Webbink. An outgrowth of research | 
planning discussions by the Committee on Lebor Market | 
Research of the Social Science Research Council. The 
book provides a unique introduction to the field of labor | 
mobility and at the same time points to a scientific basis 
for judgment and prediction concerning labor market and | 
labor supply problems. These studies report actual find- | 
ings, indicate factors that have motivated or compelled 
labor mobility in the past, and offer interpretations relating 
to the flexibility of the economy. All these considerations, 
and others, are placed in perspective in a challenging 
introduction which highlights the problems and the current 
thinking on this significant phase of industrial relations | 
research. | 


1954. 118 pages. $3.50, | 


Send for on-approval copies | 


440 - 4th Ave., New York 16, Ni 


Check th Wiley book 
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Editasiatl Advisory of “P MA” 


CLOYD S. STEINMETZ 


*PMA” is particularly proud to have on its Board an individual who directs the sales train- 
ing for the nation’s second largest producer of aluminum, and, is also the President of the 
American Society of Training Directors, one of the very significant personnel groups in the 
United States. 

Cloyd S. Steinmetz is Director of Sales Training for Reynolds Metals Company, with offices 
in Louisville, Kentucky, sales headquarters of Reynolds. He is in charge of specialized train- 
ing programs for sales personnel who operate from Reynolds offices in 65 principal cities of 
the United States. 


His training programs are especially designed for the Reynolds sales force, which deals in 
products ranging from industrial to packaging to consumer. In addition, special programs are 
developed for the training of sales administrative personnel. 


His previous experience includes job, office, supervisory, executive, and sales training, and the installation and 
supervision of an extensive personnel testing program. In addition, he has organized and conducted employee, sales, 
office and management training programs for a number of nationally known firms, and has presented sales and manage- 
ment training programs throughout the nation. At Ohio State University, Mr. Steinmetz instructed classes in Personnel 
Management, Supervisory Management, Interviewing and Aptitude Testing. 


A native of Wooster, Ohio, and a graduate of Ohio State University’s College of Business Administration, he is cur- 
rently President, American Society of Training Directors (1954-1956), a Director of the Louisville Sales Executives 
Council, and a member of the National Society of Sales Training Executives. 


Some of Mr. Steinmetz’s previous outside activities included service as vice-president, Region III, American Society 
of Training Directors; President of the Kentucky Society of Training Directors; President of the Central Ohio Society of 
Training Directors; a member of the Executive Committee of the Ohio Mental Hygiene Association; and a trustee of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 


EARL P. STRONG 


Dr. Earl Strong is Director of the Bureau of Business Research, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Pennsylvania State University, which serves the citizens and businessmen of the 
State of Pennsylvania in a comprehensive program of research in all phases of business, eco- 
nomics, and management problems. A native of Mansfield, Ohio, Dr. Strong holds degrees from 
Rider College, State Teachers College of Indiana, Ohio State University, and the doctorate 
degree from New York University. 


Over the years Dr. Strong has achieved a wide range of experience and service in private 
industry, government, and universities. In private business and industry, his most recent role 
was as an executive officer for a national trade association representing over 3,000 manu- 
facturers and retailers. His experience also includes a period of service with Remington-Rand, 
Inc. where he founded and directed the company’s Utilization Program. His government experi- 
ence has covered the following important posts: Director of Business Education Department 
for the public school system of the District of Columbia; an officer in the Program Development Section of the nationally- 
known Office of Industrial Relations of the Department of the Navy; and, as the Director of the Executive Development 
Program, United States Civil Service Commission. In this last position he undertook and directed a series of valuable 


surveys of management development programs in the many agencies of the Federal government. 


In the university field, and particularly business and management education, Dr. Strong has served as a professor and 
guest lecturer in the programs of Columbia University, New York University, University of North Carolina, University of 
Illinois, and other institutions. At the University of Illinois, where he served as Professor of Management and as the 
first Director of the Bureau of Business Management, he pioneered in organizing the University’s management advisory 
services to assist businessmen in the Illinois region. 


His writings include the following: An Analysis of Office Occupations; Records Management; Supervision in Business 
and Industry; Writing Business Letters; and, The Organization, Administration, and Supervision of Business Education. 
Two other important books are now “in the works.” Dr. Strong holds honorary and other memberships in many societies, 
fraternal groups, and in the National Office Management Association. In addition to his present directorship of the 
Bureau of Business Research of Pennsylvania State University, he is also Vice President and a member of the Board of 
Directors of the management consultant firm, the Clifton Corporation. 
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PAUL PIGORS 


To the national audience of personnel managers, industrial relations officers, and professors 
and students of personnel administration and labor relations, Paul Pigors is recognized as a 
leading figure in the management profession. He is currently a member of the faculty of the 
School of Industrial Management, M.I.T., where he is Associate Professor of Industrial 
Relations. 


Dr. Pigors pursued his education at Harvard University, where he subsequently served on the 
faculty of the Harvard University School of Business Administration. He has also taught at 


Tufts College, University of Rochester, Harvard College, the University of Toronto, and the 
Air War College. 


His professional and business activities include the following: President, Industrial Rela- 
tions Associates, Inc.; Vice President of the James L. Waters Company; Panel Member of the 
American Arbitration Association; and Charter Member of the American Academy of Arbitrators. 
In addition, he serves on numerous personnel management and industrial relations groups in an advisory capacity. 


The writings of Dr. Pigors, in addition to the current volume (Manual) on The Incident Process in Case Analysis (by 
Paul and Faith Pigors) which now commands much attention, include a number of important books over a period of twenty 
years. Among these are: Types of Men; Leadership or Domination; Social Problems in Labor Relations; Case Studies in 


Labor Relations; Personnel Administration; Readings in Personnel Administration; and, Effective Communications in 
Industry. 


Very much in demand as an institute and conference leader, Dr. Pigors has been very active in and has sparked nu- 
merous institutes and conferences. Particularly significant have been the following within the past five years: Confer- 
ence on Communication in Industry (University of Illinois) and (Oklahoma Institute of Technology); participation in the 
Seminar on the Organization and Management of Industrial Engineering (Columbia University); the Institute on Disaster 
Prevention and Control — particularly in problems of industrial and institutional plant protection (New York University); 
summer conferences on Management Development (California Institute of Technology) and (Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology); the Institute on the Incident Process of Case Analysis (Marquette University); and, participation in the semi- 
nars of the Air Force Manpower Management Training Program (George Washington University). 


CURTIS L. COLLISON 


As the Personnel Relations Manager for the Dyestuff and Chemical Division of General Ani- 
line & Film Corporation (Rensselaer, N.Y. plant), Mr. Collison is an active figure in the field 
of personnel management. Over and beyond his personnel management responsibilities in 


General Aniline & Film, he participates actively in the personnel management profession in the 
New York State area. 


He is a native of Providence, Rhode Island, where he had his early education and graduated 


from the University of Rhode Island. At the post-graduate level of studies in psychology, educa- 


tion, and social science, he has completed advanced studies at the Master’s degree level at 
Brown University and Columbia University. 


Mr. Collison’s personnel management experience, prior to his present position with Gen. Ani- 
line & Film Corporation, includes the following: Personnel Manager of Federal Products Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer of precision instruments; Director of Industrial Relations, Verney Corporation (Boston, Mass.), which 
operated seven mills in the manufacture of all types of textiles; and, as Personnel Manager of the Grinnel Corporation 
(Providence, R.I.) which conducts large foundry operations in three plants associated with the company. 


Closely associated with his active business role as a personnel manager, Mr. Collison has served on the staff of the 


University of Rhode Island where he has taught extension courses in Personnel Management, Labor Relations, and re- 
lated subjects. 


His keen interest in these fields has brought Mr. Collison into active roles in professional and community groups. He 
is a member of Rotary, the Albany (N.Y.) Chamber of Commerce, and the Albany Inter-Racial Council. In the Rensselaer 
community, he is a member of the Board of Directors of the Rensselaer Boys Club. He also holds active membership in 
the Capital District Personnel Association and in the American Society for Personnel Administration. 


(To be continued in subsequent issues of "P MA”) 
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MceGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
Mc-Graw Hill Building 

330 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
44 Francis Avenue 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


HERMITAGE HOUSE, INC. 
8 West 13th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway 
New York 7, N.Y. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNS. 
1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 


ADVANCED MANAGE MENT 


41) Fifth Avenue 
New York 6, N. Y. 


(Monthly. $8.00/ yr.) 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Dartnel) Publications, Inc. 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

(Monthly. $4.00/yr.) 


Mezes Hall 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
(Quarterly. $7.00/yr.) 


' University of Chicago Press 


5750 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
(Bi-monthly. $6.00/yr.) 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


1333 - 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
(Monthly. $7.00/yr.) 


DUN’S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY 


Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 
99 Church Street 
New York, N. Y. 


(Monthly. $5.00/ yr.) 


Society for the Advancement of Management 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


American Psychological Association 


- BOOKS 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSN. 
McGraw-Hill Building 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 


PRENTICE-HALL PUBLISHING CO. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N.Y. 


WHITESIDE, INC., PUBLISHERS 
425 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


APPLE TON-CENTURY-CROFTS 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 


RINEHART & COMPANY 
232 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SOCIETY FOR PERSONNEL ADM. 
4501 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 16,0. C. 


PERIODICALS 


Cooperating Publishers 


HARVARD UNIV. PRESS 
44 Francis Avenue 
Cambridge 35, Mass. 


STANFORD UNIV. PRESS 
Stanford, Calif, 


COLUMBIA UNIV. PRESS 
Morningside Heights 
New York 27, N.Y. 


FREE PRESS . 


Glencoe, Illinois 


“UNIV. OF ALABAMA PRESS 


Drawer 2877 
University, Alabama 


UNIV. OF MINNESOTA PRESS 
Minneapolis 14, Minn, 


NATIONAL ASS’N OF MANUF. 
2 East 48th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW 


U. S. Employment Service 


Department of Labor 
Washington 25, D.C. 
(Monthly. $2.00/yr.) 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


(Monthly. $3.00) 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOL OGY FORTUNE 


Time & Life Building 

Rocke feller Center 

New York 20, N.Y. 
(Monthly. $12.50/ yr.) 


HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW 


Harvard Business School 


Soldiers Field 


Boston 63, Mass. 
(Bi-montbly. $6.00/ yr.) 


INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS REVIEW 


N. Y. State School of Ind. and Labor Rel. 
Cornell Univers ity 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


(Quarterly. $4,00/ yr.) 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE ANO SURGERY 


Industrial Medicine Publ. Co. 
605 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Monthly. $6.00/ yr.) 
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- PERIODICALS (Continued) 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE AND PERSONNEL 
MANAGE MENT 
Industrial Welfare Society, Inc. 
48 Bryanston Square 
London W.1, England 
(Bi-monthly. 12s./yr.) 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW ' 
International Labour Office 
Geneva, Switzerland 

(Monthly. $6.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
TRAINING DIRECTORS 
John Skelly, Business Manager 
2020 University Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 
(Bi-monthly. $3.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
American Psychological Association 
. 1333 - 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
(Bi-monthly. $6.00/ yr.) 


JOURNAL OF COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY 
Room 2, Old Armory 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
(Quarterly. $6.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
P.O. Box 662, Benj. Franklin Station 
Washington 4, D.C. 
(Quarterly. $6.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

The Treasury 

Wellington, New Zealand 
(Semi-annual. $2.00/yr.) 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U. S. Department of Labor 
Washington 25, D. C. 
(Monthly. $6.25/yr.) 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 
Occupational Hazards, Ine. 
1240 Ontario Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


(Monthly. $3.00/yr.) 


OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
14 Welbeck Street 
London W.1, England 

(Quarterly. 30s./yr.) 


OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
National Office Management Association 
132 West Chelten Avenue 
Philadelphia 44, Penn. 
(Monthly. $5.00/yr.) 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND EQUIPMENT 
Geyer Publications, Inc. 
212 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
(Monthly. $2.00/ yr.) 


PERSONNEL 


American Management Association 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 

(Bi-monthly. $10.00/yr.) 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
Society for Personnel Administration 
4501 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 

(Bi-monthly. $4.50/ yr.) 


PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1534 “O” Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 

(Monthly. $7.00/ yr.) 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 

Personnel Journal, Inc. 

Swarthmore, Penn. 
(Monthly. $5.00/ yr.) 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, WELFARE AND 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
Shaw Publications, Ltd. 
180 Fleet Street 
London E.C. 4, England 
(Monthly. 20s./yr.) 


PERSONNEL PRACTICE BULLETIN 
Century Building 
129 Swanston Street 
Melbourne C.1, Australia 
(Quarterly. 7s.6/yr.) 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 
Personnel Research Institute 
11418 Bellflower Road 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 

(Quarterly. $7.00/ yr.) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Royal Inst. of Public Administration 
Haldane House, 76A New Cavendish Street 
London W.1, England 

(Quarterly. 25s./ yr.) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW 
American Society for Public Administration 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 

(Quarterly. $6.00/yr.) 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 
Civil Service Assembly of United States and 
Canada 

1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 

(Quarterly. $6.50/yr.) 
SAFETY REVIEW 
Office of Industrial Relations 
Department of the Navy 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(Monthly. $1.25/yr.) 


STATE GOVERNMENT 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago, IIlinois 

(Monthly. $5.00/yr.) 
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